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@ Here is a ee Dcctcatinnn that will boost ‘your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION'S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “‘Bill’’ Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


¢ ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month”’ is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 
fill out and send in this coupon today. 


Rid Pres * ” 
FEU e each month : International 


ne for 
of the year 
MILLING COMPANY 
GEMERAL OCFPFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling Company Mi polis 1, Mi 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the “PROMOTION OF THE MonTH”’ in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 
to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF 
THE MontH” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name 





Address 





City State 





Attention of: 
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THE CONTROLLED FUNGAL 
ENZYME SUPPLEMENT, 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 
IN TABLET FORM! 


M-L-O TABLETS are easy to handle and convenient 
to use. They reduce freight expense, conserve valuable 
storage space, save handling labor, simplify scaling, 
reduce wasté and guarantee accuracy in usage. 

You can be sure of uniformity, strength and _ stability 
in M-L-O TABLETS. They dissolve quickly in water 
ea batetcam ZelemmeetoycoltrcaeMebtieuloleieteseme) amertar (a ekComarrA sila. 
in your doughs. 


Mail coupon for free sample. 


oo ad 
RELAXED, EXTENSIBLE DOUGHS THE / Crip co. 


REDUCED MIXING TIME 742 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
FASTER PAN PROOFING he aaa 


IMPROVED SYMMETRY Please send me a sample of M-L-O TABLETS and 
ADDED SOFTNESS : directions for use. 


UNIFORM QUALITY company 


address__ 


ordered by____ 
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Famous 
for Flours Milled 


from 


Soft White Wheat 


F.W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 


NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 

















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFFAt® 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY Lo 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 11 Million Bushels 7 0 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals . . . 3 Million Bushels 

Total Storage 14 Million Bushels E 
Capital and Surplus 64 Million Dollars 


Offtcers a | 


RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG R. HUGH UHLMANN 


Chairman of the Board President Kansas City, Mo Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Dy : 
R. HUGH UHLMANN RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 
Vice-President New York City Fort Worth, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. | 
PAUL M. GERMAN DANIEL R. SMITH GAIL GOLLIDAY R. 1. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN L 
Vice-Pres., Comptroller Secretary-Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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Again! 
New Bemis Print Bags 


to boost your sales!... 
Tablecloth-and-Napkin Prints! 








Consumers will gobble up these novelty cotton bags... 
as they’ve been doing with Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags 
and Kitchen Prints. 


Two 100-lb. bags make a big, gay tablecloth. And one bag in the 
companion napkin pattern (same design but smaller) makes a full 
set of napkins. At the store, this outfit would cost the housewife 
several times as much... she’ll instantly recognize the bargain 
you're giving her. These prints are also fine for curtains, 

dressing table skirts, etc. 


Bemis TABLECLOTH-and-NAPKIN PRINTS come in four 
bright, handsome colors. You'll find them all popular. Ask 
your Bemis Man for details. 
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General Offices—St. Levis 2, Mo. 










Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





Ton Quality 


Quality is that indefinable something that makes a product a little 
foal better ... makes the customer more satisfied. But it is also the mark 
of a devotion to an ideal of placing the customer’s welfare first. 
That’s what we mean when we say KELL Y’S FAMOUS is top 
quality. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
aaa 








N. YT many milling companies are as 
well situated and well equipped as AMERICAN 
FLOURS to make the most of the new crop harvest 
movement, when quality selection is easiest and least 
costly. With five million bushels of elevator space, 
AMERICAN FLOURS are backed with storage room 


enough for a full year’s milling needs. It pays to BUY 
AMERICAN. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
Ye erican Flours, inc. 


5,000,000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











Hicu - SCORING loaves are a “must” for 
a baker who wants to hold and improve his 
market position. By choosing I-H flours you 
are certain to get the right start to this busi- 
ness goal. For I-H top quality is as steady 
and uniform as any baker could wish. Get I-H 
quality working for you in your drive for 
bigger sales! 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D.27 
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..@ flour that's close 
to miraculous in 
dependability, uniformity 


and baking results! 





..@ flour that 


always produces 





the “dream loaf" 


that everybody in 





this business 


tries to bake! 








FLOUR 
BLEACHED UNENRICHED 








CREAM LOAF 














) Commande Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Hard Winter Flour Business Booms 


Bakers Book Heavy Amounts 
As Sales Impasse Breaks 


KANSAS CITY—The hard winter 
wheat flour sales impasse broke with 
a bang July 6 as flour millers and bak- 
ers got their price ideas together. 
Practically every baker, chain and in- 
dependent, booked substantial 
amounts of flour in a 24-hour period. 

Estimates of total business done 
range from 6 to 10 million sacks, rep- 
resenting probably the largest book- 
ings for a single sales period in the 
records. Final figures probably will 
not be known for some time as millers 
continue to take on late-comers at the 
same price originally offered 

The heavy bookings were preceded 
late last week by scattered sales to 
some of the larger bakers at a point 
below the general level of asking 
prices. That touched off a widespread 
buying wave this week which began 
with two sales to a large baking chain. 

Practically All Bought 

That was enough to break the pre- 
vious pattern. Soon the telephone 
lines were smoking as every mill 
sought business from all classes of its 
bakery customers on the new basis. 
Mill sales departments worked far in- 
to the night July 6, and probably 
every substantial bakery flour buyer 
who could be reached anywhere got 
the word of the big buying wave. And 
practically all of the buyers re- 
sponded 

Most of the sales were made in the 
$5.45@5.55 range, Kansas City, bulk 
basis, depending on grade of flour. 
These prices bore no demonstrable re- 
lationship to the wheat prices pre- 
vailing on the current market, but 
apparently represented ideas - that 
cash wheat of suitable milling char- 
acteristics could be obtained eventual- 
ly at somewhere in the range of 304 
35¢ over the July option. Most millers 
apparently were long some _ cash 
wheat accumulated over recent 
weeks during new crop movement. 
Also, most obviously felt that current 
cash prices were artificially high. 

The current volume of bookings 
probably will keep the baking indus- 
try supplied with hard winter wheat 
flour for 120 days on the average. 
Most buyers seemed to keep purchase 


totals about that level, although in 
some cases bookings were large 
enough to carry them beyond that 
point 


Sales this week represented an in- 
crease of about 75¢ per sack over the 
price at which initial flour sales were 
made to the larger bakers a year ago. 
This will represent a_ substantial 
increase in the cost of bread produc- 
tion compared with the summer 
months a year ago. However, it is the 
best flour price that has been avail- 
able to bakers since about last Oct. 1 
when flour prices passed the $5.50 
mark and kept on going upward. It is 
about 25¢ to 30¢ below the level of 
prices in the past two quarters. The 
75¢ higher cost, therefore, applies 
only to the quarterly period July-Sep- 
tember, and on the basis of estimated 
sales would represent about $7,500,000 
cost increase to the bakeries involved. 

The extent of the advance over 
early booking levels last year is not 
likely to be fully repeated this season, 
with the higher start, it 
would put values into the legal do- 
mestic wheat sales area for the Com- 


because, 


modity Credit Corp. Hence the bakery 
flour cost increases are not likely to 
be as great in the remainder of the 
year. 

Wheat Pricss 

After the heavy flour sales, the 
cash wheat market at Kansas City 
July 7 was slow to establish a pre- 
mium basis. There was a question as 
to whether mills would con.inue to 
bid the high end of the protein ranges 
now that new crop flour pr:ce level 
had been established. Another point 
which slowed trading activity was the 
sharp advance in the future base. The 
July hard opened at $2.21, compared 
with the previous day’s close of 
$2.14%, September hard opened at 
$2.2342, and December hard at $2.20 
a 2,23 for advances averaging 7¢ from 
the previous closes. 

A distinct level for new crop milling 
wheat is yet to be determined at Kan- 
sas City. While the market posts such 
ranges as 3 to 35¢ over July hard for 
11.75% protein No. 1 dark hard win- 
ter, 4 to 44¢ over for 12% protein, 
9 to 52¢ over for 13% and 13 to 56¢ 
over for 14%, it is questionable if 
any cars have been purchased at the 
high end of these ranges. Actually, 
new wheat is being bought by mills 
on a negotiated basis judged by lab- 
oratory baking tests of the samples. 
Much of this is being purchased at a 
level averaging half way between the 
high and the low ends of the quoted 
range. Some exceptions include wheat 
out of desirable Nebraska territories 
which is being bid for on a basis of 
around 5 to 10¢ under the high side 
of the quoted range. 

About 1,500 cars of cash wheat were 
traded at Kansas City July 6. The de- 
mand was especially good from ware- 
housemen and merchandisers, and 
only about a third of the sales went 
to mills. 

Elevator operators were rather 
alarmed at the light receipts of 2 428 
for the holiday weekend. This was 
about 1,000 cars below early esti- 
mates. The trade was concerned be- 
cause the harvest has been completed 
in Kansas and movement now will be 
leveling off. There is some thought ex- 
pressed that due to the dryness of the 
new crop, much of it will be kept back 
by the farmer. With considerable new 
elevator space available at Kansas 
City for the first time this year and 
lighter storage receipts than original- 
ly expected, it could be that Kansas 
City will not experience a_ storage 
problem as serious as in the past two 
years. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Reports Sales 
In Non-IWA Program 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that, 
through June 17, sales of Commodity 
Credit Corp. wheat for export as 
wheat or wheat flour under the spe- 
cia] export program for CCC-owned 
wheat, totaled 47,923,838 bu. (42,- 
211,794 bu. as wheat and 5,712,044 
bu. as wheat flour). The program 
started in early December. Sales dur- 
ing the week ended June 17 totaled 
269,448 bu. (34,892 bu. as wheat and 
234,556 bu. as wheat flour), 

Under the special export program, 








CCC-owned wheat is offered for sale 
for export as wheat or wheat flour 
on the basis of allowances announced 
each market day. Wheat or flour ex- 
ported under this program is not 
eligible for registry or export pay- 
ment under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Sales of wheat for ex- 
port as wheat are made in accord- 
ance with Commodity Stabilization 
Service announcements GR 261 and 
GR 212, and sales of wheat for ex- 


port as wheat flour in accordance 
with announcements GR 262 and 
GR 212. 
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Grain Merchandiser 


KANSAS CITY Lowell Gordon 
has joined the merchandising depart- 
ment of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Frank W. 
Partlett, vice president of the com- 
pany, announced this week. Mr. Gor- 
don will represent the grain firm 
on the floor of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade in a merchandising 
capacity, Mr. Bartlett said. 

Mr. Gordon has been vice presi- 
dent of the Bates Grain Co., Kansas 
City. He joined the Bates firm in 
1947 and became a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade in 1949. 
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Wheat Price 
Support Rate 
Announced 


WASHINGTON The U.S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced that the national average 
support price to producers for 1954- 
crop wheat would be 4¢ bu. above the 
minimum price announced last fall, 
The average support at $2.24 bu. for 
1954-crop compares with a national 
average support of $2.21 bu. for the 
1953-crop. 

The increase in the support re- 
sults from a higher June, 1954, wheat 
parity price than the August, 1953, 
price used to determine the mini- 
mum support announced by USDA 
last October, The June, 1954, parity 
price is $2.49 bu., resulting in an in- 
crease in the minimum support an- 
nounced last fall. 

Minimum 1954 terminal and county 
wheat price support rates announced 
in May, are being increased as a 
result of the higher June, 1954, wheat 
parity price by 4¢ bu. 

Specific 1954 support 
wheat in store at listed terminals 
for the most representative classes 
and grades produced in the different 
areas follow: 


prices for 


1954 

Hard Ked Spring— ita bu.) 
No. 1 heavy, 16% protein, Minneapolis $2.66 
No. 1 heavy, 14% protein, Minneapolis 2.60 
No. 1 ordinary protein, Minneapolis 2.67 


Soft Red Winter— 


No. 3, garlicky, Baltimore 2.45 

No, 3, Chicago 2.51 

No. 3, light garlicky, Chicago 2.46 

No. 3, Kansas City 5 2.47 
Hard Ked Winter— 

No. 2, Chicago 2.57 

No. 2, Kansas City 2.63 

No. 2, Galveston 2.68 
Soft White— 

No. 1, Portland 2.46 

No. 1, Ban Franciace 2.62 
Durum— 

No. 1, amber, Minneapolis 2.61 

No, 1, hard amber, Minneapolia 2.67 





U.S. Plans Subsidy Advance 


WASHINGTON — Government of- 
ficials are now planning a steady ad- 
vance in the U.S. export subsidy 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement and under GR 261 and 
GR. 262 to put the price of US. 
wheat and wheat flour at the floor 
of the IWA. 

They now believe that they should 
have moved more aggressively a 
month ago to drop the US. sales 
price for wheat under IWA when they 
had planned to force a showdown at 
the Wheat Council session in London. 
At that meeting all export delega- 
tions virtuaily sat on their hands and 
did nothing. 

Now as the new IWA crop year 
approaches, aggressive U.S. officials 
will press their position that wheat 
will have to move at competitive 
world prices soon. 


Meanwhile, USDA reported that 
during the period June 23-29, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 


sales of 737,000 bu. of wheat (includ- 
ing wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) under the IWA against 
the 1953-54 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
135.193 sacks of flour (315,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 422,000 bu. of 
wheat. The countries principally in- 


volved in this week's sales were 
Israe] and the Philippines. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1953- 
54 year total 105,414,000 bushels. 
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NAWGA Commends 
Family Flour Policy 


NEW YORK~-The National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Assn. last 
week commended two flour milling 
companies on their announcement of 
a new basis for selling small size 
packages of family flour. 

General Mills, Inc., and Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., had announced that 2-, 5- 
and 10-lb. packages would be sold 
to distributors on a_ price-date-of- 
shipment basis only. O.her provisions 
also were made. (The Northwestern 
Miller, June 29.) 

NAWGA officials said “floor stock 
protection against suppliers’ voluntary 
price declines and a 1% cash dis- 
count" were the “key features” of 
the announced changes. 

“In these days of increased operat- 
ing costs and slim profit margins, ac- 
tions such as these reported should 
not only be appreciated, but com- 





mended as well,"” NAWGA said. 
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LET'S GO ON A PICNIC—And don’t forget the sandwiches, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., says. Another Pillsbury display pyramid is out for the summer- 
time to help bakers build sales. Designed to support the industry-wide July 
Is Pienic Month and August Is Sandwich Time promotions, the Pillsbury 
merchandising aid follows in the footsteps of the previous successful holiday 
Pillsbury pyramids designed for counter display and product identification. 
The Pillsbury sales force has begun distribution of these pieces. 





International Continues Family Flour 
Booking Provisions for All Sizes 


MINNEAPOLIS-—-The Internation- 
al Milling Co. this week announced 
that it would continue to provide for- 
ward booking of family flour in all 
sizes with protection against price 
advances 

In a letter to the family flour trade, 
International said that “you may con- 
tinue to book all sizes of family flour 
(including goods) on any ad- 
vance and order out any size or as- 
sortment of sizes against any con- 
tract.” The letter also pointed out 
that International would pay a 1% 
cash discount for payment of invoices 
within 10 days. 

The poliey applies to Robin Hood 
and all of International's other fami- 
ly flour brands. 

The International announcement of 


case 


this policy follows two other major 
milling companies’ recent announce- 
ments that they would sell small 


size packages only on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis. (The Northwestern 
Miller, June 29), 

Commenting on the International 
policy, John Tatam, vice president 
said: “We believe this policy provides 
maximum protection without loss of 
flexibility of inventory or excessive 
loading of warehouses.” 


Letter to Trade 

The International Milling Co. letter 
to the family flour trade follows: 

International Milling announces on 
Robin Hood and all its other family 
flour brands, that: 

(1) You may earn 1% cash dis- 
count off the net amount of all in- 
voices by paying within 10 days of 
date of invoice. 

(2) You may continue to book all 
family flour (including case 
goods) on any advance and order out 
any size or assortment of — sizes 
against any contract. 

International believes that all cus- 
tomers should continue to have the 
opportunity to protect themselves 
against price advances on all sizes 
by covering under contract their re- 
quirements for forward periods. 

Further, we believe this protection 


sizes ol 


should be provided you without th 
necessity of loading up your ware 
house with inventories on which pay- 
ment must be made within 10 days 
to secure discounts—-which payment 
forces you to finance your own pro- 
tection 

Moreover, we believe you should en- 
joy maximum flexibility of inventory 
in meeting seasonal and other de 
mands of your customers for varying 
sizes and quantities of family 
We are happy therefore, to continu 
to offer you the opportunity: (1) to 
book all sizes (including case goods) 
on any advance for the forward p° 
riod of your choice and (2) to orde) 
out any size or assortment of sizes 
against any booking at any time 

Customers not desiring to take ad 
vantage of the price protection al 
forded by booking may continue to 
buy “price date of shipment.” All im 
mediate shipment orders received 
subsequent to an announcement of a 
price advance but prior to the effec- 
tive date of the advance will be 
shipped at the price in effect 
to the advance. 

International Milling 
lieves we can best 
terest with the booking and pricing 
pelicy outlined above. We invite you 
to do more business with Robin Hood 

America's fastest growing flour 

N. B. This policy applies to Robin 
Hood, Big Jo, Town Crier, Silver 
Mist, Cinderella, Seal, Velvet, Daniel 
Webster (Federal Brands, etc.) 


flour 


prio! 


firmly be 


serve your in 
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MISSISSIPPI EXPANSION 
YAZOO CITY, MISS 
age capacity for the Yazoo Elevator 


Grain stor 


Co., Inc., will be increased by 120,000 
bu. in time for this fall's soybean 
crop as a result of the action taken 


by stockholders. Jasper Duggan, man 
ager of the farmer-owned 
tion, reported that 52 stockholders 
decided to go ahead with the first ex 
pansion project in the organization's 
four-year history. The addition i 
estimated to cost between $40,000 and 
$45,000. 


coopera 
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Machinery Group Discusses 
Proposed Industry-wide Show 


By HENRY 8. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

THREE LAKES, WIS.—The foun- 
dation for an industry-wide show of 
grain processing machinery was laid 
at the annual mid-summer meeting of 
the Grain Processing Machinery Man- 
ufacturers Assn. at the Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis., July 1-3 

During the business session the 
morning of July 1, presided over by 
George F. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago, president of the organiz- 
ation, the possibility of holding such 
an annual machinery exhibition was 
discussed. The plan is expected to re- 
quire the cooperation of several asso- 
ciations, including the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., the Association 
of Operative Millers, the Central Re- 
tail Feed Assn., the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., the Grain 
Elevator & Processing Superinten- 
dents, and others. 

The annual meetings of the organ- 
izations could be held in conjunction 
with the machinery exhibition. Mem- 
bers of the GPMMA visualize the de- 
velopment of such a program as a 
long-range plan. Mr. Thomas is to ar- 
range a meeting of the executive sec- 
retaries of the associations concerned 
this fall in Chicago to see if the idea 
is feasible 

Other business of the association 
was held to a minimum as members 
and wives frolicked for three days at 
the famous vacation spot in uppe1 
Wisconsin. Good fellowship, golf and 
other entertainment drew top atten- 


tion. Walter C. Ronk, Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, took the top golf prize 


mong the men, and his wife, Maxine, 
copped the top golfing honors among 
the ladies. The prizes were awarded 
at the annual banquet the evening of 


July 2. Making the presentations was 
Ralph E Williams, B. F. Gump Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the golf com- 
mittee 


Other Business 

In other business, the association 
voted to accept a new dues structure 
which would allow for a broader mem- 
bership. It also is planned to hold the 
summer outing in 1955 at the North- 
ernaire late in July. The annual win- 
ter meeting already is set for th? 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, in 
January 

Named to the nominating commit- 
tee were the following: Harold Al- 
sted, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa.; Russell B. Maas, Screw 
Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind.; and 
Oscar K. Mayhew, Hart-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

During the formal program the 
morning of July 2, Lloyd Larson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kan- 
sas City, addressed the group. Mr. 
Larson discussed the Midwest Feed 
Production School, which is conducted 
annually. He said the aims of the 
include human relations and 
production costs. He outlined 
the program of the next school, to be 
held at the President Hotel, Kansas 


school 
lowe! 


City, Nov. 15-17. 
Mr. Larson also quoted from a 
survey which indicated production 


men in the feed industry believe grain 
processing machinery has not kept 
pace with developments in nutrition 
developments and feeding practices. A 
plan to arrange for a panel of 
machinery manufacturers to appear 
on the program at the next Feed Pro- 
duction School was discussed 


At the annual luncheon, William T. 
Diamond, secretary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, 
sounded a note of optimism concern- 
ing the outlook for the formula feed 
industry. Pointing out that the feed 
industry is the eighth in dollar vol- 
ume in the U.S., Mr. Diamond pre- 
dicted that feed tonnage figures for 
the first half of 1954 would top those 
of the first six months of 1953 by 5‘. 





GREADO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS ELEVATOR SOLD 

DURHAM, KANSAS The Farm 
crs Cooperative Grain Assn. of Dur- 
ham, newly organized early this year, 
has comple‘ed negotiations for pur- 
chase of the Norris Grain Co. elevato: 
here. Charles Borton, who has man- 
aged the elevator since it was built in 
1916 by the H. C. Rice Grain Co. and 
C. E. Robinson, will be retained as 
manager by the new owners. Norris 
Grain has owned the firm since 1945 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Gilbert Jackson 


Forms Flour Firm 


KANSAS CITY Gilbert Jackson, 
well known to millers in the South- 
west, has announced the formation 
of the Gilbert Jackson Co. to deal in 
clear flours. Offices of the firm are in 
the Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Jackson said that the company 
will do a brokerage business only 
and will devote full time to merchan- 
dising clears. No other products will 
be handled. 

Mr. Jackson recently resigned from 
the Pioneer Bag Co., Kansas City, 
of which he had been vice president 
for the past nine years. Previously, 
he was manager for the Chase Bag 
Co. in Kansas City and was associated 
with that firm for 20 years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Hot Spot-PTC Cable 
Damage Suit Settled 


ST. PAUL A St. Paul federal 
court lawsuit brought by the Hot 
Spot Detector Co., Inc., Des Moines, 
against the PTC Cable Co., St. Paul, 
has been settled out of court. 

The suit asked $500,000 damages 
and $500,000 punitive damages. 

The suit was reported settled on 
the basis that neither company would 
sue each other's customers for dam- 
ages that might arise through un- 
licensed use of patented features, and 
that suits against each other, if any, 
would be initiated only six months 
after the granting of a patent cov- 
ering any such alleged infringements. 

The court order dismissing the 
case was signed by Judge Robert 
C. Bell and without costs to either 
party. 

Hot Spot, manufacturer of systems 
for measuring temperatures in stored 
grains, feeds and other commodities, 
had alleged in the suit that the de- 
fendants had “threatened and _ har- 
assed men in the grain and food in- 
dustries in the event they purchased 
or considered purchasing Hot Spot 
equipment.” It had been alleged that 
the PTC firm told clients of Hot Spot 
systems that PTC had applied for 
patents and that if the patents were 
granted, clients of Hot Spot systems 
would be sued for infringements of 
patent laws. 
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IS ON THE WAY! 


Bakers Report Savings From 15c to 25c or More Per Cwt. 


Today International not only provides the 
finest flours available but can deliver them 
in bulk enabling you to save from 15¢ to 25¢ 
or more per cwt. 


If you have a railroad siding and unloading 
facilities at your plant, the flour can be 
delivered to you in International’s Airslide * 
cars at no extra cost. 






ratide, a trade 











If your bakery is not on a railroad siding, 
International can deliver bulk flour to you 
in specially designed pneumatic trucks —all 
you need are bulk storage facilities. 


In transporting flour as in milling, Interna- 
tional leads the way. Ask your International 
representative for details on our bulk 
delivery service. 


International 


LLI 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON--For the first time 
in more than two decades the con- 
gressional Farm Bloc domination was 
turned back this past week when the 
House handed the bi-partisan coalition 
an overwhelming rejection of its bid 
to retain high rigid price supports for 
the basic commodities at 90% of 
parity for another year. 

As the bill passed the House it gen- 
erally provides that the basic com- 
modities may be supported at between 
82's and 90% of parity, a determina- 
tion entirely within the discretion of 
the secretary of agriculture, 

Public press dubbed the decision a 
compromise on the part of the admin- 
istration. Far from being a compro- 
mise it was almost a total rejection of 
the Farm Bloc proposal and a total 
victory for the administration. The 
permitted lower level of supports for 
basic commodities will, if approved by 
the Senate, be only %% higher than 
the level of support for wheat which 
would have taken effect if the original 
proposal of the administration was 
adopted, Wheat price support was the 
major controversial issue involved, 
but it was the cohesive force that held 
the Farm Bloc together. 

Under the insulated stock proposal, 
wheat would have been most adverse- 
ly affected whereas cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, rice and corn were not badly 
involved in any price support adjust- 
ment under the flexible price phases 
of the Farm Act of 1949. 

While the administration gains the 
front page credit for the victory in 
the House—-a decision probably later 
to be confirmed in the Senate— there 
is a tendency to overlook the major 
stature of the secretary of agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, who has stuck 
to his guns through thick and thin, 


Number Two Man 

The House vote on the farm bill 
nails down the high standing of Mr. 
Benson in the cabinet as the number 
two man next only to the secretary of 
the treasury, George M. Humphrey. 

Months ago The Northwestern 
Miller referred to Mr. Benson as a 
banker in a soft collared white shirt. 
He still is that. He never shifted his 
dignified position in defense of his 
views even when his critics within 
his own party sneeringly questioned 
his goals. 

Mr. Benson probably will modestly 
disclaim any credit for his part in the 
defeat of the Farm Bloc on the vote 
on farm legislation but his cool, digni- 
fied presentation of his views on farm 
price supports made its mark on 
Congress and probably the country. 

The Farm Bloe defeat is written in 
the general following provisions of 
the farm bill as passed by the House: 
levels of supports to cooperators pro- 
ducing basic commodities shall be not 
more than 90% of parity or less than 
82's‘) for the 1955 crops. 

That condition leaves to the secre- 
tary of agriculture almost total dis- 
cretionary authority for the level of 
support of the basics since he may at 
his discretion establish the level of 
carryover of those crops deemed nec- 
essary, with the exception of tobacco 
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House Approval of 81'2-90% Supports 
Marks First Rejection of Farm Bloc 
Domination in More Than 20 Years 


which retains the 90% support level 

The bill, as passed by the House, 
retains the wheat certificate plan 
under which the part of the crop for 
domestic food use would be supported 
at full parity price through the means 
of a certificate issued and payable by 
Commodity Credit Corp. This would 
represent the difference between the 
price the farmer received for his 
wheat and full parity. The balance of 
the crop would be sold either in ex- 
port markets or for domestic feed use 
at whatever the market would pay 
and on which there would be no price 
support. 

The wheat certificate plan would 
be subject to operation only upon a 
wheat farmer referendum when half 
of the wheat farmers voted favorably 
in 1955 and would become operative 
for the 1956 crop. 

The cost of the wheat certificate 
plan would be underwritten by mill- 
ers and other processors of wheat for 
human food who would be required to 
obtain from CCC wheat certificates to 
represent purchases of wheat from 
the domestic use supply. 

A complication necessary for legal 
examination jis the aspect of the 
wheat certificate plan if the flexible 
price law of 1949 takes effect in 1956 
in its full authority. The new flexible 
support limitations of 82'2-90% olf 
parity for the basic commodities is 
effective only for 1955. Unless another 
Congress changes the law the farm 
act of 1949 will go into effect in 1956 
with the full effect of modernized 
parity for the basic commodities. 

Dairy Support 

The House included a boost in the 
parity support price for dairy prod- 
ucts to 80% of parity effective Sept. 1, 
1954, and for the balance of the dairy 


crop year. This provision aso makes 
available for the secretary of agricul- 
ture a clear provision for the use of 
production payments to producers. 
The House-passed bill also modifies 
the price support level criteria the 
secretary may use in making his price 
support determination, using the 
broad general formula of the Farm 
Act of 1949 rather than that under 
which he dropped the price support 
level for dairy products to 75% of 
parity. 

The bill contains another provision 
which is seen as generally acceptable 
to both chambers of Congress. This 
takes the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice officials of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture away from the apron 
strings of the State Department 
which in the past has intervened to 
review and pass on recommendations 
of those officials. 

Next week the Senate Agriculture 
Committee will start writing up its 
version of the farm law on Wednes- 
day and Thursday and report its bill 


to the Senate floor for debate on 
Friday. 
Senate leaders, pleased over the 


House result as far as the price sup- 
port level for the basic commodities 
is concerned, are expected to accept 
the House decision. However, it is sure 
that a last stand will be made by the 
Farm Bloc in that chamber. 

The defeat of the Farm Bloc on 
high price supports revealed tight ad- 
ministrative discipline over the Re- 
publicans generally, the effectiveness 
of Mr. Benson in sticking to his prin- 
ciples, the schism between corn and 
wheat producer representatives on 
the high price support issue and the 
cohesiveness of the southern Demo- 
cratic bloe with its adherence to rigid 
high supports. 





Serious Rust Threat to Spring Wheat 
Reported; Considerable Loss Possible 


MINNEAPOLIS There is a se- 
rious threat that stem rust of wheat 
will cause considerable loss in Ne- 
braska, the spring wheat states and 
Canada this year, Donald G. Fletcher 
executive secretary of the Rust Pre- 
vention Assn., reports. 

Mr. Fletcher made a report on rust 
and crop conditions last week after 
completing a 4,000-mile trip through 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado 
and the northern panhandle of Texas 

High temperatures curtailed devel- 
opment of rust in Texas and Okla- 
homa, Mr. Fletcher said, and damage 
will be only slightly more than last 
year. The wheat crop in western Kan- 
sas and eastern Colorado was hard hit 
by high temperatures. At the same 
time very little rust was found in 
this area, though mosaic, a virus dis- 
ease, caused considerable damage. The 
same heat damage and lack of rust 
was found in certain areas of the 
southern part of the Nebraska pan- 
handle. 

Moisture conditions in central Kan- 
sas had been good, and both stem 
and leaf rust were present in epidemic 
amounts. Leaf rust developed too late 
to cause much damage, but stem rust, 


along with the high temperatures and 
hot winds, will shrink yields 10 to 15% 
in medium to late fields. 

The amount of stem rust east of the 
Pratt-Russell line in Kansas was 
found much greater than usual. 


Spores Carried North 

Strong south winds have carried 
stem rust spores north during several 
periods in the past several weeks. 
Evidence of this has been shown by 
counts of spores caught on slides at 
points from Kansas to Canada. 

Stem rust in the eastern half of 
Nebraska was found to be heavier 
than usual. Losses will be severe in a 
considerable acreage of this area. 

Winter wheat in western Iowa, 
southern Minnesota and _ southern 
South Dakota shows a trace to 30% of 
stem rust severity on all stems, Mr. 
Fletcher says. 

Traces of stem rust probably can be 
found in most spring wheat fields in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota, and it 
probably is in eastern Montana also. 
The prevalence of rust is higher on 
durums than on the bread wheats, 
although the severity is still only a 
trace on the stems or leaves of durum 
varieties. 

Traces of rust were found in Mani- 
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toba only one day later than last year, 
and the wheat crop in the prairie 
provinces is considerably later than 
normal, making it vulnerable to rust. 


Equal to Last Year 

The amount of stem rust present in 
the spring wheat area is equal to that 
of last year, considering the stage of 
the crop, Mr. Fletcher points out. No 
one can tell how much infection oc- 
curred as a result of spore showers 
during the past two or three weeks. 
The infection caused by these and 
later spores will be appearing in in- 
creasing amounts if the weather re- 
mains favorable. 

Dry weather, if temperatures were 
hot enough, might stop the rust, but 
such hot dry conditions would also 
hurt the grain. 

The tremendous volume of stem 
rust present in Kansas and Nebraska 
is sufficient to create another disas- 
trous epidemic if south winds bring 
this inoculum north and conditions for 
infection continue favorable, Mr. 
Fletcher warns. 

Leaf rust in Texas and Oklahoma 
was light this year and caused little 
or no damage. In Kansas and Ne- 
braska the leaf rust increased to epi- 
demic proportions, but its late devel- 
opment prevented serious damage in 
Kansas and only moderate losses were 
expected in Nebraska. 

Leaf rust infection in the spring 
wheat area and Canada is increasing 
rapidly, but no estimate of possible 
damage can be made for some time. 


———BREAOD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


International Paper 
To Open Multiwall 
Plant in Mobile 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—-A new convert- 
ing plant for the production of multi- 
wall sacks will be opened in Mobile, 
Ala., by the Bagpak Division of Inter- 
national Paper Company, it has been 
announced by A. A. Scholl, division 


manager. 
The new plant, which is due to 
Start operations in mid-July, is ad- 


jacent to International's Mobile paper 
mill. 

The new unit will manufacture 
multiwall paper shipping sacks and 
asphalt laminated papers for national 
distribution. The sacks will include 
pasted valve, pasted open-mouth, 
sewn valve and sewn open-mouth 
types which are used in packaging 
cement, lime, gypsum and other rock 
products as well as chemicals, sugar, 
flour, feeds and fertilizer. 

When completed, the 50,000 square 
foot plant will employ approximately 
100 persons. 

The plant’s senior personnel will in- 
clude S. D. Andrew, plant manager; 
C. B. McCord, assistant plant man- 
ager, and Asa Morgan, superintend- 
ent. 

Other plants of International's 
Bagpak Division are located at Cam- 
den, Ark. and Bastrop, La. The Bag- 
pak Division also has sales offices in 
Atlanta; Baltimore; Baxter Spring, 
Kansas; Boston; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Kansas City, 
Kansas; Los Angeles; Louisville; Min- 
neapolis; New Orleans; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh; St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. 


—=—BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE- 


BUYS GRAIN, FEED FIRM 

MUNDEN, KANSAS--Gene Haitt, 
who has been manager of the Mun- 
den (Kansas) Grain & Feed Co. here 
for three years, has purchased the 
concern from Fred Eberhardt of 
Salina, Kansas. A 35,000 bu. storage 
facility has been built by the com- 
pany. 
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Harvest Completed in Kansas, 
Peak Grain Traffic Reached 


Harvest of the 1954 Kansas 
crop was coming to a swift 
this week. All but the very late vari- 
eties in northern counties had been 
cut by the Fourth of July weekend. 
Harvest was completed in the pan- 
handles of Texas and Oklahoma and 
was moving into western Nebraska 
and northeastern Colorado, 

The peak grain traffic of 
was reached in the 
the three-day 


wheat 
close 


the year 
Southwest over 
weekend, with 2,428 
wheat reported at Kansas 
City on July 6. Receipts last week 
totaled 5,652 cars, against 3,927 in 
the previous week and 6,523 a year 
ago. At Kansas points Tuesday ar- 
rivals included 286 cars at Wichita, 
142 at Hutchinson, and Topeka 285. 
In addition, there were 557 cars at 
Fort Worth, 654 at Enid, Amarillo 
192, St. Louis 1,203 and Omaha 334. 

The Kansas harvest was 87% com- 
pleted by July 3, according to the 
Kansas weekly weather and crop re- 
port issued July 6. This would indi- 
cate that the harvest is now com- 
plete, since dry weather over the 
holiday weekend probably allowed 
the remainder of the crop to be cut. 
In the western third of the state 
yields have been quite variable with 
poor outturns on many fields, the 
report continued. Shrivelling has low- 
ered weight in northwestern 
counties. Throughout the eastern two 
thirds of Kansas, test weights were 
averaging over 60 lb. a bushel, with 
protein content about average or 
slightly above. 

According to the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., the quality of 
the 1954 crop shows considerable im- 
provement over the last two years in 
the Hutchinson, Wichita and Salina 
Wheat from southwestern Kan- 
sas shows much improvement in 
strength this year, the association 
said. Lower test weight and some 
question on quality are expected out 
of northwest Kansas, where heat and 
dry weather prevailed during critical 
stages of development. 


cars ol 


test 


area. 


Comments on 2 Varieties 


The association makes the follow- 
ing comments on Ponca and Kiowa 
wheats, two comparatively new hard 
winter varieties: 

“Ponca has continued to show its 
gluten qualities this year, 
and from present reports it has been 
doing well for the farmer. Present 
reports show that it has out-yielded 
both Pawnee and Triumph varieties, 


strong 


and it has not shattered as badly 
as Pawnee 

“Kiowa has been kicked down- 
stairs the last two years due to 
heat and dry weather, but has shown 


some promise of coming into good 


favor this year. While it is not classed 
as in extremely strong variety (about 
three-fourths of the way up from 
Pawnee to Comanche), in southwest- 
ern Kansas this year Kiowa has 
shown excellent gluten strength on 
some samples which have been run 


by mills.” 


Nebraska Results 
A variety of 
pected out of 


results may be ex- 
Nebraska this year, 
according to early indications report- 
ed by the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn. Variable yield, test 
weight, and over-all quality are be- 
ing encountered. Several stations are 
reporting test weights ranging from 
50 to 61 lb. Another week of harvest 
will give a much better indication of 


the final outcome of the crop, but 
it appears that No. 2, 3 and 4 wheat 
may be commonplace this year, the 
association said. The crop total prob- 
ably will be closer to 60 million 
bushels than the 70 million expected 
a month ago, it was said. 

The crop in the Southwest is being 
moved with a minimum of boxcar 
handling difficulty this year according 
to most reports. R. E. Clark, chair- 
man of the closed car section of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
said in Kansas City July 5 there were 
about 7,000 cars on terminal sidings 
in Kansas City, a high for the crop. 
This is considerably below the peak 
load of 10,000 cars reached here three 
years ago when a wet harvest sent 
a flood of wheat to cash markets. 
Most of the wheat is going under 
the loan this year or is being held 
back by the producers. 
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Crop Conditions 
Good in Northwest 


Crop conditions in the northwest 
spring wheat area were reported good 
early this week, but the rust menace 
was still present. 

The Occident Elevator crop report 
said that wheat was headed out or 
about to head out in Occident's south- 
ern territory, and farther north most 
was in the boot stage with some 
early fields headed. Generally speak- 
ing, the report said, the spring wheat 
crop is more uniform in development 
than last year and as a whole it is 
somewhat earlier. 

All crops except corn were reported 
uniformly good, but the danger of 
rust damage was again noted in the 
event of weather favorable to rust de- 
velopment. 

Precipitation ranging from 
to heavy was general last week. 

The Amber Milling Division durum 
wheat report cited very favorable 
growing conditions, with good mois- 
ture and cool to warm temperatures. 
However, the presence of rust was 
pointed out. Favorable rust weather 
would rapidly advance the rust. 

Meanwhile, the Cargill crop bulle- 
tin last week noted that warm weath- 
er and ample moisture in most areas 
had stimulated corn development. 
However, heavy rains in the upper 
midwest had hurt some fields and in 
southern areas rain was needed for 
corn, 





light 


Canadian Prospects 

Weather turned clear and warm 
over most of the Canadian prairies 
during the past weekend, and fore- 
casts held out hope for the first spell 
of sustained summer weather, This 
is an urgent requirement in view of 
the abnormally cool temperatures 
and excessive rain which have cov- 
ered all of Manitoba and a large por- 
tion of Saskatchewan. Southern Al- 
berta, on the other hand, welcomed 
variable showers to heavy rains last 
week, where the soil conditions were 
rapidly drying. 

Rust infection covers a wider ter- 
ritory than ever before at this date, 
but weather conditions will determine 
the toll this hazard will take. Rust 
spores have been found as far north 
as North Battleford, the last big cen- 
ter on the northern fringe of agricul- 
ture in Saskatchewan, and almost as 
far west as the Alberta boundary. 
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PIONEER OFFICERS — Ernst 


Schuchard, 
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Alfred G. Beckmann 


left, was named president of 


Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, recently following the death of the late 


president, Adolph G. Beckmann. 


At the right is the 
general manager of the company, Alfred G. 


new vice president and 
Beckmann, Mr. Schuchard is a 


grandson of the founder of the mill which went into business 103 years ago. 
Mr. Beckmann is the fourth generation to be active in the management of 
the firm. Ted James is a vice president of the organization and the board of 


directors also named Bretano C, 


Harnisch as secretary, Alfred R. Martin 


treasurer and G. E, Ransleben sales manager. 





USDA Report to Indicate Big 


Crop Outturn; Large Amount 
Of Wheat Under CCC Control 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
orrespondent 


WASHINGTON Commodity mar- 
kets are in for a substantial shock 
as the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports this week on major loan 
crop production, according to insid- 
ers at the big government farm 
agency. 

Not only is this report expected to 
disclose another outturn of bountiful 
supplies; but this week, prior to that 
report, Commodity Credit Corp., in 
its monthly report as of May 31, 
shows that it owns or controls nearly 
900 million bushels of wheat against 
a carryover position report expected 
not to exceed 950 million bushels. 


This would make the free wheat 
market the tightest on record as 
compared to immediate post-war 


years when, 
payment, the government pulled 
wheat off farms and brought the 
free market supply down as low as 
approximately 85 million bushels. 


through an_ incentive 


As of this time, the crop condi- 
tions make the outturn of small 
grains this year staggering if at- 
tained. 

CCC officials are currently think- 
ing that before another crop rolls 
around, it will be necessary to buy 


between 300 and 500 million bushels 
of new bin storage to hold next 
year's turn-over to the government 
Loan Account 

As of May 31, CCC is showing 
673 million bushels in its inventory 
while at the same time it is report- 
ing nearly 206 million bushels in the 
loan program. A year ago the total 
CCC position for loan and inventory 
amounted to only 470 million. 

In corn the same bursting point 
situation is developing. For this year 
on May 31, CCC reports a total in- 


ventory and loan account of approxi- 
mately 800 million bushels, while at 
the same time in 1953 the CCC 
showed 550 million, 

It should be noted that the USDA 
loan statement for wheat is not final 
and does not represent re-sealed 
wheat from previous crops. 

Experts are now awaiting the July 
23 stock position report for all grains. 
USDA has estimated that its export 
of wheat and wheat flour for the 
crop year will reach approximately 
215 million bushels, but the sales and 
expected liftings in June are not 
likely to bring the annual export 
up to that level. 

In that connection, top USDA offi- 
cials said this week that they did 
not plan to withdraw CCC stocks of 
wheat from the market as the new 
crop moved, Previously it had been 
understood that CCC would step 
aside as the crops moved, but top 
officials now say that this only ap- 
plies to feed grains since wheat is 
an export crop, 


~———S§READ 18 THE STAFF OF Lift 


Great Lakes Ships 
Switched to Storage 


BUFFALO Great Lakes freight- 
ers, idled by poor business on the 
lakes, are being used to store grain 


in Buffalo harbor. 

The building of a 
fleet, common in the winter months 
but rare during the summer, got 
under way this week. Three freight- 
ers, the L, Browning, the D. A. 
Moloney and the W. G. Pollack, are 
loading storage grain for Continental 
Grain Co. Two others are being 
chartered to hold grain for Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine. 

The freighters 


grain-storage 


are storing over- 


flow grain from Buffalo commercial 
grain elevators, now nearly filled. 
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Flour Sales Increase; 
Family Business Gains 


Flour sales increased substantially 
last week, with larger sales of family 
flour and soft wheat flour as chief 
features of the activity. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
180% of capacity, compared with 
125% the previous week. The sales 
total was boosted by increased sales 
of family flour and also farina mid- 
dlings. Bakery flour sales continued 
largely on a nearby basis while the 
market was showing additional 
strength. 

Spring wheat mills’ sales were the 
largest for some time, averaging 211% 
of capacity, compared with 92% the 
week before. Family flour was sold 
on protection against a price increase, 
and some bakery flour business booked 
on protection against advances added 
to the sales total. 

A heavy volume of nationally ad- 
vertised cake flour was sold, with 
buyers booking ahead, as prices ad- 
vanced. In the central states, it was 
reported that soft wheat flour sales 
rose to 250% of capacity last week. 

For the most part, bakery flour 
buyers last week continued to avoid 
extensive forward commitments while 
watching the high prices. With wheat 
prices again higher and with millfeed 
values weak, flour prices rose to new 
highs. 

In the Pacific Northwest, activity 
was rather quiet, and there was no 
new export business of consequence. 
In Canada, export business was large- 
ly of a routine nature, and domestic 
trade held steady. 

Export business 
limited 

Flour production last week in the 
U.S. showed a decline, averaging 79% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
86° the previous week. Output held 
steady at Buffalo and was a little 
higher in the Pacific Northwest. How- 
ever, it was lower in the Northwest, 
Southwest and central and south- 
eastern states. (See tables on page 
15.) 


in the U.S. was 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour showed a marked increase last 
week. A substantial part of the vol- 
ume was attributed to family flour 
sales made on protection against a 
price advance, and some bakery flour 
business also developed on protection 
against increases. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 211% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 92% the previous week 
and 97% a year ago. 

With wheat futures and premiums 
advancing further, flour prices rose 
to new highs. A weak millfeed market 
was another factor in the flour price 
strength. 

There was no big bakery flour bus- 
iness, but on the price advances, job- 
bers and carlot bakers booked sup- 
plies. In some cases the bookings were 
through July and into August. 

Most of the largest bakers con- 
tinued on a p.d.s. basis. 

Some mills advanced family flour 
prices 20¢ sack, and some business 
resulted as buyers booked ahead. It 
was believed that most sales were 
for 60 to 90 days ahead at the most, 
although some bookings for 120 days 
were reported, 

Bakery flour buyers generally re- 
frained again last week from mak- 
ing any extended commitments while 


watching the market closely. How- 
ever, wheat futures and cash wheat 
prices showed additional strength, 
and, along with weak milifeed prices, 
the advances brought flour price in- 
creases of about 30 or 35¢ sack during 
the week. And further market 
strength was shown early this week 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 96% of five-day 
capacity. 

Quotations July 2: Standard patent 
$6.7606.82, short patent $6.86@6.92, 
high gluten $7.51@7.57, family flour 
$6.870 7.55, first clear $5.967 6.26 
whole wheat $6.91@6.96. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Enlarged family flour 
business and round lot bookings of 
farina middlings boosted total flour 
sales in the Southwest last week to 
a point beyond recent mediocre levels 
At the same time bakery flour sales 
continued on a nearby, day-to-day 
basis. Sales in the southwest averaged 
180% of capacity, against 125% in 
the previous week and 178% a year 
ago. 

With flour prices still in outer space 
despite the new crop winter wheat 
harvest, bakery flour buyers are hold- 
ing their purchases to price date of 
shipment. On the other hand mills 
have begun to show some anxiety 
over entering the new crop year with 
no bakery flour on the books. The 
reason for the price peak is due to 
the fact that most of the harvest is 
being held back by producers for pos- 
sible entrance into the loan program 
This has left the cost of mill wheat 
mixes of acceptable protein 520 54¢ 
bu. over the July hard future at 
Kansas City. Millfeed returns have 
been diminishing each day, as well, 
adding to the price rise in flour, 

While bakery flour markets were 
rocking along at the p.d.s. pace, fam- 
ily flour mills had a heavy week of 
activity. Added to this good volume 
of business were round lot bookings 
of farina flour to a large account. 


Much of the family flour business was 
accredited to independent mills, but 
sales were made by the national 
brands as well later in the week. 

Export business was limited. The 
purchase by the United Nations’ 
Children’s Fund is taking place early 
this week, 

Quotations July 2, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: for p.d.s. hard winter 
bakery short patent $6326.37, 
standard 95% patent $6.22@6.27, 
straight $6.17@6.22, established 
brands of family flour $6.05@7.50, 
first clears $4.50@5, second clears 
$4.45@4.50, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.30@ 4.40. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 127%, compared with 195% 
the preceding week and 98% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair. 
Prices July 1 were up 20¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
last week with prices about 6¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions were only 
fair. 

Hutchinson: Flour prices went up 
sharply last week, and the trade 
backed away. Even p.d.s. business 
was off as the increase put a crimp 
into what is traditionally the buying 
season for mills of this area. Family 
flour business was off. Directions 
were holding fairly well, with mills 
operating at 85% of capacity. Similar 
outlook is expected this week, even 
with the holiday. Higher futures and 
sharp drop in millfeeds combined to 
push prices up 20¢. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, July 3: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.80@6.90; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $6.20@6.25; standard, 
$6.104 6.15. 

Texas: Demand last week contin- 
ued slightly improved and sales prob- 
ably average 20 to 25% of capacity, 
but still on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Running time averaged three days. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
bakers was up 10¢ sack. Quotations 


July 2: Extra high patent family 
$6.800 7.20, standard bakers unen- 
riched $6.50@6.60; first clears un- 


enriched $4.804 4.90, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were rela- 
tively high last week, averaging 
115%, compared with 128.9% the pre- 


(Continued on page 





Sales of Semolina Blends Limited; 
Durum Wheat Prices Advance Again 


Sales of semolina blends were limit- 
ed again last week. 

High durum prices deterred buying 
by macaroni product manufacturers 
Also, a number of manufacturers’ 
plants were closed down for vacation 
periods, and they were not interested 
in purchasing. As a result, sales of 
durum products were generally slow. 

Some buyers booked supplies previ- 
ously and are covered for at least 
some time ahead, while others have 
resisted prices and have been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and may continue 
on that basis if the current price 
situation continues. 

Reports of possible rust damage and 
light receipts were instrumental in 
further advances in durum wheat 
prices last week. Top grades rose to 
$3.50 bu. at Minneapolis, which repre- 
sented an advance of about 15¢. 

With the durum prices up and with 
millfeed values weak, semolina blend 
quotations rose to a level of $8.05@ 
8.10 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis 

Durum product buyers and millers 
continued to keep a close watch on 
crop reports. It was pointed out that 


potential trouble was present in the 
durum area, with rust inoculum in the 
area, Serious damage could result if 
weather conducive to rust develop- 

ment continued. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis July 2 were as follows: 
13.59 Moisture or Less 


’ Ib $3.30@3.50 


Ib .10@3.35 
It 105@3.30 
Ib 8543.20 


Ib > 50a 2,90 


t 
1 

Ib 1O@2 
10a 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 


centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly Fo 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June S-July 2 189.500 128,903 a7t 

Previous week 189.500 *149,843 TRt 

Year ago 189.500 115.071 60 

Crop year 

production 

July 1 1954 1.580 

July 1-3, 1953 93,654 

*Revised. tTotals include blended prod 


ucts 
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Millfeed Price 


Level Firmer 


Millfeed prices were showing some 
strength early this week after drop- 
ping te very low levels last week. 
Demand was light last week, and sup- 
plies pressed on the market in major 
midwest market centers. Then some 
of the distress offerings were cleaned 
up, supplies were lighter, and more 
interest was shown. The result was 
firmer prices in the new week. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest last week generally was 
reported only fair or average. The 
new month, it appeared, was start- 
ing out behind last year’s pace. 

Low egg prices were limiting sales 
of laying and grower feeds, with de- 
mand quiet to fair. Pig and hog feed 
business continued good, however, and 
turkey feeds continued to move out in 
good volume. 

Dairy feed business was said to be 
fair. 

Feed dealers were limiting their 
purchases and not booking ahead as 
they watched the markets and ob- 
served some decline. Although prices 
were easing, there was some contin- 
ued resistance at the consumer level, 
with the low egg prices being cited. 

Formula feed sales were at a fair 
pace in the Southwest last week, aid- 
ed only by a good demand for turkey 
feed and some continued interest in 
hog feed. Poultry feed demand was 
only fair, and broiler feed sales were 
reduced. Prices for produce continued 
sluggish, and this was reflected by a 
reduced interest for feed. 

In the southwest small grain pro- 
ducing region where the harvest now 
is in full swing, retail sales, particu- 
larly of poultry feed, have been only 
fair. 

Production of feed in the area at 
best was only five days last week, 
with no overtime reported. 

Only a fair demand for formula 
feeds was reported in the Central 
States. Hog and turkey feeds con- 
tinued to be the best movers while 
dairy feeds continued slow. Poultry 
feeds were reported as being good, 
although poor returns on eggs were 
causing some reluctance to purchase 
this feed. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,734 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Pro- 
duction for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 45,555 in the 
previous week and 44,349 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
17,892 tons as compared with 26,607 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Oklahoma Wheat Crop 
Estimate Reduced 


OKLAHOMA CITY Oklahoma's 
wheat crop may total 3% million 
bushels less than the government es- 
timate of June 1, in the opinion of 
R. I. Cross, Amarillo, agricultural 
agent for the Santa Fe railroad. 

Mr. Cross bases his forecast upon 
experience in the Texas Panhandle 
and in Kansas, where freezes in late 
spring were reflected in unfilled wheat 
heads and low yields in many fields. 
Other contributing factors toward un- 
satisfactory yields were mosaic and 
rust infections and weeds, he said. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Show Marked Advance 


Cash Wheat Strength, Reports of Rust 
Threat, Bigger Flour Sales Hike Prices 


Wheat futures prices, even in the 
face of the winter wheat harvest, 
showed considerable strength last 
week. Advances ranging up to more 
than 6¢ bu. were made during the 
week at Chicago, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis. And additional strength 
was shown early this week. 

Strong cash markets, with limited 
supplies of open market milling 
wheat available, reports of the rust 
danger in the spring wheat area and 
increased flour sales were among the 
factors pushing the wheat futures 
prices higher. There were some fluctu- 
ations during the week, but in gen- 
eral the market rose. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 2 were: Chicago—July $1.96% @ 
% , September $1.99%% @%, December 
$2.03 % @ %, March $2.054 42; Kansas 
City—July $2.05, July hard $2.09%, 
September hard $2.12@ 4%, December 
hard $2.13% 42.14; March $2.11%4@ 
%; Minneapolis—July $2.29%, Sep- 
tember $2.25% @%, December $2.23. 

While the winter wheat harvest 
continued, most of the crop was go- 
ing under loan and there was not 
enough movement to depress the 
market effectively. Mills were bidding 
actively for the cash supplies avail- 
able, and premiums as well as fu- 
tures were firm to higher in all mar- 
kets. Increased flour sales also stimu- 
lated the market. 


Rust Threat 

The threat of rust damage to wheat 
in the spring wheat territory and 
Canada was noted during the week, 
and one report, from the Rust Pre- 
vent'on Assn., emphasized that there 
serious danger that stem rust 
wi'l cause considerable loss if weath- 
er remains favorable for rust develop- 
ment. 

The next 
is expected 


is a 


government crop report 
to indicate another big 


wheat outturn, but another govern- 
ment report shows that CCC owns 


or controls almost 900 million bushels 
of a carryover not exceeding 950 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Export business was 
week, but traders took note of the 
announcement that Argentina was 
temporarily suspending wheat export 
offers, Meanwhile, it was reported 
that the U.S. was planning a steady 
advance in export subsidies to put 
the U.S. price at the floor of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

CCC announced that wheat loans 
would be made on a basis of $2.24 
bu. on a national average at the farm 


limited last 


level 3¢ higher than in 1953 and 
the highest level on record. 
C. M. Galvin estimated the 1954 


wheat crop at 1,036,000,000 bu., com- 
pared with government June 1 esti- 
mate of 999,561,000 bu. The Galvin 
winter wheat estimate was 758,993,- 
000 bu., and the spring estimate was 
277,294,000 bu. both higher than 
previous Galvin or USDA June 1 esti- 
mates. 

The House passed its farm bill with 
provision for supporting basic com- 
modities at 82% to 90% of parity. 
Included was an amendment which 
would provide for a farmer referen- 
dum in 1955 on a wheat certificate 
plan for wheat. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 24.1 million bushels for the 
week ended July 1 compared with 16.3 


million the previous week and 28.7 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. At Minneapolis arrivals 
of all classes totaled 1,594 cars, of 
which 663 were for CCC account. Du- 
luth receipts totaled 1,542 cars. 

Rust reports from the spring wheat 
area along with broader flour business 
stimulated the demand for cash wheat 
at Minneapolis, and with open market 
offerings light a higher cash trading 
basis resulted. Premiums on. or- 
dinary wheat were up about 2¢ while 
premiums on 12% protein and higher 
were 4¢ to 5¢ higher as compared with 
the futures than a week earlier. On 
July 1 trading ranges for No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring or No. 1 Northern 
Spring were as follows: Ordinary 4¢ 
to 6¢ over July, 11% protein 7¢ to 8¢ 
over, 12% protein 12¢ to 20¢ over, 
13% protein 25¢ to 35¢ over, 14% 
protein 38¢ to 50¢ over, 15% protein 
55¢ to 65¢ over, 16% protein 77 to 85¢ 
over. Minneapolis July wheat ad- 
vanced 3% ¢ net and closed July 1 at 
$2.26%. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
12.59% and the durum 11.02%. 

Bids on durum wheat were ad- 
vanced 15¢ during the week. Offerings 
were light and mills showed good buy- 
ing interest. Bids based on test weight 
ran as follows: 60 lb. $3.30@3.50, 58- 
Ib. $3.154 3.40, 56-lb. $3.05@3.30, 54- 
Ib. $2.65 3.10. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on July 2: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 IONS or NS 58 Ib $2.337% 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 





Grade Discounts 


l@2e Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Test weight-——2@5¢ each Ib. under 55 Ib 
Damage %@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 tea 14%%; 
1a@2¢ each \% over 14%% 


Bullish Market 

At the peak of the new crop winter 
wheat movement at Kansas City this 
week the cash market assumed all 
of the appearances of a bullish mar- 
ket. With somewhat higher. protein 
wheat coming into the market and 
with only limited cash supplies ac- 
quired prior to the movement, mills 
and other buyers were actively bid- 
ding for cash offerings this week. 

Three-day receipts at this market 
Tuesday were over 1,000 cars less 
than early estimates, and this tended 
to limit offerings for buyers who 
were holding up selections until the 
wheat movement would reach its 
height. 

Ordinary premiums advanced 1 to 
l‘2¢ since the first of the month, the 
quality end of the premium ranges 
held firm at levels attained several 
wecks ago, and the basic July hard 
future gained 7¢ in the two most 
recent trading sessions. All of this 
added up to higher wheat prices. The 
range of July 6 for 12% protein was 
4 to 44¢ over, 12.5% was 7 to 48¢ 
over and 14% 13 to 56¢ over. The 
basic future closed at $2.13% on that 
date. 

Total receipts last week were 5,652 
cars, compared with 3,927 in the 


previous week and 6,523 a year ago 
range 


The approximate of cash 
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CurRRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * * * oo 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller 
output of all mills in the U.S. 


June 28 

duly 2 

1954 

Northwest 654.981 
Southwest 1,114,520 
Hhuffalo 196.846 
Central and Southeast " 25.391 
North Pacific Coast . sO5.441 
Total 797,179 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 


"Revised 


Percentage of 


June 28 June 29 
July Previous July 
1954 week 1953 
Northwest Ao 92 71 
Southwest 6 ou RX 
Buffalo 108 108 98 
Central and 8. E 8 58 5G 
N. Pacifie Coast a7 S5 64 
Totals 79 a6 73 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
»-day week Flour % ne 
capacity output tivity 
June 2s-July T9850 132,113 «3 
Previous week 7O.850 h7, 828 92 
Year aco 74,850 249,734 91 
Two years age 140,600 40,791 71 
Five-year average a4 
Ten-year average ge 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 


with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


capacity operated in 5 
June 30 


and to the total estimated 








June 29 June 50 

*Previous July July 4 July 1-5 

week 1953 1952 1951 
677,918 32.734 27,766 6,035 
1,174,206 1,147,126 1,159,805 26,641 
196,406 152,039 O.789 3,327 
190 080 $72,167 TARAS 2,503 
97,416 1.459 1,347 3,495 
036,021 74.515 737,860 2,449,001 
7 , 75 75 


Crop year flour production 


day week July 1 to 











July 4 July 1 July 
1952 1951 1954 
“3 62 261,902 
a3 75 445,808 
120 4 198,738 
i0 4 90,154 
7 [| 122,176 
tanh — meee a) 
74 66 1,118,870 1,673,601 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
»-day week Flour % ae 
capacity output tivity 
dune 2s-July 2 263,500 205,074 a4 
Previous week *l14.404 ot 
Year ano 24, O08 7% 
Two years ato se 500 14.500 76h 
Five-year average 77 
Ten-year average 73 


*Revised 


Principal interior mille in) Minnesota, in 





City Cneluding Wichita and Salina) eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North lakota, 
Montana and lowa 
> day weel Flour % ac 7 
capacity output tivity h-day week hlour % ae 
: sd che : > capacity output tivity 
eune BS - uty 1,021,350 s82,410 Bi June 28-July 2 ed, 250 149,907 95 
Previous week 1,021,350 916,378 90 Previous week iki, 250 "463,509 96 
Year ago 1.021 500 SA7,392 87 Year ago 48,250 190,459 3 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 OIS,814 90 Two years ago noo t13 ae 7 
Five year average 90 Five-year average 74 
ren-year average 90 Ten-year average 4” 
*Revised 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Milis in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal milla on the North Pacific Coast 
Kcinia, Georgia and eastern Missourt Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
day week Flour Te ae Washington Mills 
: capacity outpur tivity day week Flour w ar 
— 9 _ c pa, +4 onan nad > capacity output tivity 
‘ ” “ ee a LAL) ; ‘ iT) 
Year nan 671,000 72.187 June s- July "15.000 191.080 a4 
Two years aco 671,400 14,885 ” Previou week 216,000 "179,710 x 
Five-year average Yeur ago o0008 130,459 4 
Ten-year average o Two years ago 122,004 96,051 9 
Five-year average 
*Revised Ten-year average . 75 
BUPPALO *Revised 
day week Mlour Jo at Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
capey «6m “VEY «= June 86-dulp 8 132,000 119,461 a4 
June 28-July 59,500 19H 846 108 Previous week 133,000 117,706 a7 
Previous wee! 159,500 196,406 108 Year ao 133,200 106,078 an 
Year ago 159.500 152,039 98 Two years ago 122,000 96 651 72 
Two years ago 59 500 0,789 24 Five-vear average 7s 
Five-year average 100 ‘Ten-year average 77 
Ten-year average 97 *Kevised 
MILLPREED OUTPUT 
Pro tion of millfeed in tone for week ending July and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills tn 
of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including 


Minneapolis 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


--—~ Bouthwest*— 


Nebraska, 
principal 


-Northwest* 


Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
St. Paul and l[uluth-Superior, (3) mille of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Huffalot— --Combined®*-— 





Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
June s-Jul 5,190 9,276 11,884 1.75 One Lad 4.744 17.802 
Prey 77 t12,300 9.47% 15.555 
Two wih iKo 24,2373 12.8% ov 16. 9485 
1953 2.045 ! a7 12.7 1,656 9.64 724 1,349 h aO7 
1952 NAA 18,304 10,718 57 19,543 445 14,14 35,308 
1951 0.767 0.767 4 908 9 9°46 9.554 a) i 247 woc47 
1950 1656 1,127 1.45 oon 9.59 1919 10.480 8.126 
Five-vt ‘ e 21,904 13,140 11,1458 oo 0.77% + SOR 12,4831 25.637 
*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity tAll mills, tlie. tmed 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 2 wheat crop will be a large one. First 
is shown in the accompanying table: wheat was due to be cut right after 


No, 1 Dat Hard $2.07% © 2.70 
No, 2 Dart a ttard 1644 7 
No, 3 loark and Hard O5% @ 2.68 
No, 4 lark at Hard O44 @ 2.86 
No, 1 Red O14 @ 2.10 
No, 2 Red 0% a 2.10 
No. 3 Red 1.98 in 2.0% 
No. 4 Re 1.97% @2.0 
Principal interest is in new crop 
in the Pacific Northwest, but very 


little is moving. Offers of 15-day ship- 
ment wheat were made at $2.24 bu., 
with no takers at the close of the 
week. New crop wheat will be a week 
to 10 days later than usual due to 
cold weather during June. But the 


ithe Fourth of July in the early dis- 
tricts but will not be general until 
around the 15th of the month. New 
export bookings are lacking, and ex- 
porters at the moment are busy stor- 
ing wheat in ships and warehouses 
at terminals 
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NEW TEXAS ELEVATOR 
TAFT, TEXAS— A new storage ele- 
vator to be known as the Louisiana 
Elevator & Storage Co., is nearing 
completion. It is being built by Casper 
Gerdes, Jr. 
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MILLERS TOUR BISCUIT PLANT — An informal discussion during the 
Ontario flour millers’ inspection of the Christie Brown biscuit factory at 
Toronto finds W. H. McCarthy, dean of the Canadian flour milling industry, 
left, talking with Harold Keedwell, Dutton Flour Mills, Dutton, Ont., in the 
top illustration. Below are George W. Baldwin, Aurora Milling Co., Ltd., 
Aurora, Ont., newly elected vice president of the Ontario Flour Millers’ Assn. 
and Douglas Clark, Toronto Elevators, Ltd., one of the grain trade hosts at 
the banquet concluding the association's annual convention. 





Ontario Millers Hold Meeting 


TORONTO— Quiet satisfaction with 
the events of the past year marked 
the report of F. Morley Vanstone, 
retiring president of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn., when he ad- 
dressed the annual meeting at Tor- 
onto June 21 

Mr. Vanstone referred to the 
increased winter wheat flour produc- 
tion during the earlier part cf the 
present crop year when the price 
advantage to Canada was such that 
the mills were able to sell to the 
U.K. for the first time since 1939. 
Though business was now on the 
downgrade Mr. Vanstone was hope- 
ful that the Ontario mills could re- 
capture their competitive position in 
the new season despite heavy pressure 
from Australia. 

The marketing of winter wheat is 
a question of paramount importance 
to the association mills and Mr. Van- 
stone announced that the group had 
been asked to nominate delegates for 
attendance to an exploratory meeting 
called by the Ontario Wheat Pro- 
ducers Assn. Nominated were Don 
Hunter, T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chat- 
ham, Ont., George W. Baldwin, Aurora 
Milling Co., Ltd., and Harry J. Dow- 
sett, association secretary-manager. 

A feature of the annual luncheon 
was Mr. Vanstone’s announcement 
that a member, D. W. Rennie, King 
Milling Co., Sarnia had attained his 


diamond jubilee as a miller and in 
token of the occasion the association 
was presenting him with an inscribed 
silver tray. 

Instead of having a series of trade 
talks and discussions, the afternoon 
session was given over to the inspec- 
tion of the biscuit plant of the 
Christie, Brown Co., Ltd., Toronto 
at the invitation of Stanley H. Young 
president. The millers, including 78 
year old W. H. McCarthy, dean of 
the Canadian flour milling industry, 
made a strenuous two hour tour of 
the factory and showed great interest 
in the end product of their own com 
modity. Members of the association 
have been invited to tour other mill- 
ing establishments in previous years, 
notably the Quaker Oats Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., mill at Peterborough in 
1949 and the first pneumatic mill in 
North America, that of the Copeland 
Flour Mills, now Pillsbury Canada, 
Ltd., at Midland in 1951. This was the 
first time, however, that an ancillary 
plant had been inspected 

The evening program included a 
reception and banquet when the mill- 
ers were the guests of the grain and 
allied trades under the chairmanship 
of Robert Van Burek, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Ltd. The entertainment was or- 
ganized by Bert Barnard, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. 

Philip W. Strickland was appointed 


to succeed Mr. Vanstone as president 
of the association with Mr. Baldwin 

vice president. W. Fred Howson 
i[iowson & Howson, Ltd., Blyth wa 
ppointed treasurer with Mr. Low 
ett, to whose serviccs members paid 


tribute during the annual meeting 
BREAT S THE STAFF OF re 


Farm Prices Dip 
4%; Sharpest 
Drop in 5 Years 


WASHINGTON Average farm 
prices declined 4% during the month 
ended with mid-June, the U.S. De- 


pariment of Agriculture reports. This 
was the sharpest monthly drop since 
1949 


In vicw of the cecline, a sp2cial 
statement was made by the secre- 
tary of agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben- 


son. He said the drop was a reflec- 
tion of season price adjustments to 
increasing supplies for a _ relatively 
few commodities, including wheat, 
hogs and some vegetables. 

The June 15 index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers was 248% of the 
1910-14 average. This compares with 
an index of 258 in May and 257 a 
year earlier. 

Prices paid by farmers for goods 
and services dipped 1% during the 
month ended June 15. The index of 
prices paid as of mid-June was 282% 
of the 1910-14 average, compared 
with 284 in May and 277 a year 
earlier. 

With the changes in 
ceived and paid, USDA _ reported, 
farmers were receiving an average 
of 88% of parity for their commodi- 
ties. This compares with 91% a 
month earlier and 93% a year earlier. 


prices re- 


Among the commodities showing 
price declines during the month were 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, sorghum 
grain, soybeans, flaxseed, hogs, beef 
cattle and milk. Slight dips also were 
shown for eggs, turkeys and other 
products 

Parity prices on wheat, corn and 
other commodities were down slightly. 

Foliowing are June 15 parity prices, 
with comparisons: 


June 15, May 1 
1954 1954 195 





Wheat bu $2.49 $ TD) $ 42 
Corn, bu 1.81 1.8 1.76 
Kutterfat in 

cream, Ib 747 f 734 
All milk, whole 

ile cwt 1.74 1.77 4.6 
Barley bu 1.36 1.37 1.34 

tonseed, ton 71.90 72.4 71.20 
Flaxseed, bu 1.51 1.46 
On bu 877 87 
I bu Bea e 1 1.6 
Sorghum grain, ewt. 2.56 fi 6 
Soybean bu 2.8 4 74 
Beef cattle, cwt 21,20 1.30 0.70 
il es wt } 0 1t 
All chicken 

live, It 99 1 
Eee loz i6s i71 i71 
Hor wt 0.74 
Lamt cw 23.0 0 
hee] owt 10 ) 1 1/ ’ 


Following are average June 15 
prices received, with comparisons: 


June 15, May 15, June 15 
1954 1954 1953 
Wheat. bu $1.91 $ $1.88 
Rye bu gon 1.02 1.28 
Cor bu 1.49 1.47 1.4¢ 
Oat bu 735 7 70 
Harley bu 1.05 1.08 1.16 
Sorghum grain, cwt 7 47 9 
Hay all baled, ton, 20.40 21.8 0.80 
Cottonseed, ton 51.40 51.40 61.20 
Soybeans bu 49 ) ). 66 
Flaxseed bu +48 t.64 333 
Hogs ew 11.70 5.70 2 80 
Hee cattle wt 16.90 1 16.00 
al wt 17.50 8.4 16.50 
Sheep cw 6. 6¢ 1 6.39 
Lami wt 20 ) 1.80 1.80 
Hutterfat in 
ream lb 4 ' 650 
All milk, whole 
sale cwt 148 3.51 +90 
All chickens 
live lb f 95 
Turkeys, live, Ib 101 105 
Eggs, doz. .... 329 331 
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Dr. D. C. Cunningham 


RECEIVES DEGREE —D. C. Cun- 
ningham, chemist with the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada in 
its grain research laboratory, re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from the 
agricultural biochemistry department 
of the University of Minnesota re- 
cently. Dr. Cunningham prepared a 
new series of proteins from wheat, 


barley, rye and oat flours. These 
studies were published in a_ thesis 
titled “Comparative Studies of the 


Chemical and Physical Properties of 
Some Cereal Proteins” under the 
guidance of Dr. W. F. Geddes, head 
of the department of agricultural 
biochemistry at Minnesota, and Dr. 
J. A. Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Grain Research Laboratory. Dr. Cun- 
ningham received a B.A. degree in 
chemistry from the University of 
British Columbia in 1941. Since 1945 
he has been in charge of the analyti- 
cal section of the grain research 
laboratory. 





W. C. Willard Gets New 
Corn Products Post 


NEW YORK W. H. Gamble, 
president of Corn Products Sales Co., 
has announced the appointment of W. 
C. Willard as manager of the com- 
pany’s Houston, Texas, branch office. 

Graduating from Stanford Univer- 


sity, Mr. Willard joined Corn Prod- 
ucts early in 1941 as a retail sales- 
man in Arkansas and Oklahoma 


World War II interrupted his career 
in 1942. Three years later, honorably 
discharged from the Army with the 


rank of Captain, Mr. Willard re- 
turned to the southern division as 
a bulk product salesman. In 1952 


he moved to the Memphis office as a 
staff assistant. 

Mr. Willard replaces Paul C. Mur- 
phy, employed with Corn Products 
since 1918 and manager of the Hous- 


ton office since 1926. Mr. Murphy, 
who is retiring, will assist Mr. Wil- 
lard for several months. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF fF Lee 

GETS WINNIPEG POST 
WINNIPEG Cam L. Sibbald 
Catelli Food Products, Ltd., is now 
stationed in Winnipeg and is_ in 
charge of the Catelli Durum Insti- 


tute. His address is 1130 Mulvey Ave 

Winnipeg, Man. The _ institute, in 
operation for severa! months, aims to 
develop in Canada the seeding of 
choice varieties of well known durum 
wheat for both export and domestic 
use, 
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AIB Announces 
Short Course on 
Baking Sales 


CHICAGO—-Faculty from a leading 
university will join the staff of the 
American Institute of Baking and 
executives of the baking industry to 
teach a 2 week course for bakery 
sales executives. Five professors from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Il]., will be members of the faculty 
for the “Sales Management Semi- 
nar,’ announced June 29 by Louis E 
Caster, Keig-Stevens 3aking Co., 
Rockford, Ill., chairman of the in- 
stitute’s board of directors. The sem- 
inar will be held at the institute 
Oct. 4-15, 1954 

It is the first course offered by 
the institute specifically for bakery 
sales managers. The registration will 
be limited to 36 students, accepted on 
a first come basis 


Designed to Advance Prestige 

‘“‘The seminar is designed to comple- 
ment the fine programs offered by 
the service organizations of the bak- 
ing industry,” said Walter Warrick, 
vice president of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, in a statement given 
when the course was announced. “It 
is a program which will provide the 
facts and techniques needed by bak- 
ery sales managers in competing with 
other foods. Its object is to help them 
to advance the prestige of the whole 
industry, as well as their individual 
companies 

Mr. Warrick, for many years a spe- 
cialist in the work of sales manage- 
ment in bakery plants, was invited by 
the institute's board of directors to 
outline the proposed seminar and help 
in the development of its curriculum. 


Special Committee 

Other members of the special ad- 
visory committee on curriculum in- 
clude Mr. Caster, Howard O. Hunter, 
institute president; Dr. William B. 
Bradley, scientific and research direc- 
tor: and Dr. Robert W. English, di- 
rector of education. James R. Hawk 
inson, marketing for 
Northwestern University and consult- 
ant in marketing management, ts con- 
sultant to the institute’s educational 
committee Four 


professor ol 


advisory leaders 
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from the baking industry also served 
on the special committee for the sem- 
inar. They are Don F. Copell, vice 
president of the Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J.; C. J. Downing, 
president of the Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Denver, Colo.; John Lowenberg, 
sales manager for Lowenberg Bak- 
eries, Ottumwa, Iowa; and Charles J. 
Regan, director of public relations for 
the eastern division of Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago. 

From Northwestern University five 
well-known specialists in marketing 
and sales have been scheduled as 
seminar lecturers. They are Richard 
D. Crisp, Carroll R. Daugherty, Mr. 
Hawkinson, Richard B. Heflebower, 
and Irving J. Lee. Robert N. Mc- 
Murry, of McMurry, Hamstra & Com- 
pany, a consulting service in the fields 
of personnel, industrial relations, and 
market research, also will lecture. 

In addition to members of the 
Northwestern University faculty and 
members of the institute staff, sev- 
eral executives of the baking industry 
have accepted invitations to partici- 
pate in giving the seminar. Among 
them are Al Forks, manager, Holsum 
Baking Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; George 
Graf, managing director, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
New York City; Gordon Hughes, di- 
rector of market research, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Robert Lowe, 


sales manager, Old Homestead Bread _ 


Co., Denver, Colo.; Mr. Lowenberg; 
Mr. Regan; J. A. Smith, vice presi- 
dent, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Carl 
W. Steinhauer, general manager of 
the equipment division of Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich.; and Mr. 
Warrick. Other baking industry rep- 
resentatives have been invited to as- 
sist in teaching the seminar. 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF Fr Lire 


Ekco Expands 

CHICAGO— The acquistion of Mc- 
Clintock Manufacturing Co., Los An- 
geles, by Ekco Products Co. has been 
announced. 

Robert L. Lang, McClintock presi- 
dent, will continue in that capacity, 
as well as other officers of the com- 
pany. There will be no change in Mc- 
Clintock policies or personnel. 

McClintock provides a direct dis- 
play service for approximately 12,000 
food markets and supermarkets 
throughout the U.S 
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~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 


the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 
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Some Trademark 
Antiquity 


ryt call it primitive—let’s ex- 
alt it as instinctive—man’s de- 
votion to symbols. He reduces his 
economics to a formula, he expresses 
his religion in rituals, he unfurls his 
patriotism in banners, his thoughts 
live in words, material forms embody 
his ideals and aspirations—and his 
wife still buys flour with ear attuned 
to a brand name and eye alert for 
the trade-mark picture. 

What was the first flour brand? 
Too bad——the histories are not explicit. 
But as to the first trade-mark, sa- 
vants agree that it is older than 
written language; that trade-marks 
undoubtedly had their inception in 
the very beginnings of trade, even 
before picture writing had come into 
use 

Probably weapons were the first 
things manufactured by man, so it 
seems likely that some early genius 
who had the faculty of making better 
clubs than his fellows, and who had 
formed the habit of scratching his 
identification mark upon them, grad- 
ually began to make clubs for others 
and continued the mark as evidence 
of his manufacture. Thus early does 
the trade-mark idea link itself with 
a superior product! 

The Earliest Mark 

The earliest known trade-mark is 
to be found on a fragment of 4,000- 
year-old Egyptian pottery in the 
British Museum, It is an incomplete 
and irregular triangle. But there is a 
probability that marks of this kind 
were in use in the Far East even 
before that museum pot was made, 
Chinese pottery of the earliest pe- 
riod bears a maker's or a _ guild's 
stamp which evidently was then of 
great antiquity. 

The earliest use of the trade-mark 
in advertising may have been in Car- 
thage, where the sandwich man is 
said to have been invented. Sign- 
boards outside shops are known to 
have been a form of advertising in 
ancient Athens, and later in Rome. 
One of these signs, which has been 
made famous in proverb, was the sign 
of the bush, whence cometh “Good 
wine needs no bush,” though as a 
matter of modern knowledge it does. 
Among Roman signboards in the time 
of the Caesars there was the figure 
of a cherub flying with a shoe in 
each hand; the painted cow of the 
dairyman; the phallus, or symbol of 
life, which indicated a bakery; the 
mule turning a mill, another sign of 
the bakery; the handle of a pitcher, 
which was a guide to where potables 
could be had. 

Examples of advertising, combined 
with the use of trade symbols, have 
been turned up by the archeologists, 
indicating that the commercial world 
was beginning to develop advertising 
sense 2,000 years ago, and that writ- 
ten advertising came soon after the 
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spread of literacy in ancient Rome 

By the late centuries of the Dark 
Ages the taverns had grown away 
from the bush signboards. They be- 
gan to display coats of arms or other 
heraldic devices in colors. Many ol 
the quaint old English inn signs were 
originally family arms. The lion 
blazon in heraldry became in popu- 
lar speech the “Golden Lion” or the 
“Blue Lion.” 


The Animal Motif 
And then, as the next step in the 
trade symbol’s development, after an 
interval of several centuries, came 
the period of just animals—real ani- 
mals, not the coat-of-arms kind 
and now we're “getting warm” to 


the subject of modern flour brands 
Everybody knew the difference be- 
tween a bear and a cock. One of 


the first animals used by taverns was 
the bull. (Oddly, there is today no 
known Bull brand of flour, though 
the list has a Bull Dog, a Bull Frog 
and a Bull Moose. Maybe, there's a 
practical hint, here, for it was ob- 
viously the idea of the innkeeper 
that the bull symbol would indicate 
strength; and are we not led to be- 
lieve, by some mill advertising, that 
there is strength in flour as well as 
in beer?) 

The Eighteenth Century appears 
to have been the great signboard pe- 
riod in England, but as early as 1623 
a stroller about London counted over 
tavern doors five angels, four anchors, 
six bells, five bulls’ heads, four black 
bulls, four bears, five bears-and- 
dolphins, ten castles, four crosses, 
seven three-crowns, six dogs of vari- 
ous breeds, seven green dragons, five 
fountains, three fleeces, eight globes 
five greyhounds, nine white harts, 
four white horses, five harrows, 20 
king’s heads, seven king’s arms, one 
queen's head, eight golden lions, six 
red lions, seven half moons, ten mi- 
tres, 33 maidenheads, 10 mermaids, 
two open human mouths, eight nag’s 
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po smmnese (7) 


heads, eight prince’s arms, four pope's 
heads, 13 suns and eight stars. 

A line of descent from the English 
inn trade-mark is clearly disclosed in 
the The Northwestern Miller's list of 
about 20,000 U.S. and Canadian flour 
brands compiled during the past 59 
years. There are numerous angels, 
anchors, bells, bears, castles, crowns, 
dogs, fleeces, globes, horses, lions, 
moons, maids, suns and stars, and a 
scattering of dragons, greyhounds 
and even mermaids. 

From signboards to advertisements 
in newspapers was not a long jump, 
though it is comparatively modern. 
First use of a trade-mark in adver- 
tising is accredited to the man who 
made the celebrated Anodyne Neck- 
lace, upon which the children of the 
kings of France, in the early part of 
the Eighteenth Century, were suc- 
cessfully cutting their teeth. And for 
a long time the patent medicine man 
led all other merchants in the ex- 
ploitation of trade-marks, as in so 
many other details of advertising de- 
velopment. 


& & & NEW YORK CITY HAS A 
FLOUR MILL—one and only one. 
It is in its 50th year of operation. 
The proprietors are Edward and 
Charles Donovan, both well along in 
their seventies and looking for 
“young blood to take over for the 
next 50 years.” Edward has been in 
poor health for the past two years, 
leaving the job to Charles and the 
Danish miller, Carl Rose, who has 
been with them for many years. Ed- 
ward formerly was employed by the 
Hecker, Jones, Jewell Milling Co., 
once New York City’s biggest mill. 
, The Donovans specialize in 
whole wheat, whole rye, pumper- 
nickel, pure white rye and cracked 
wheat flours. They are mechanically 
modern, but still find use for a pair 
of stones to supply the stone-ground 
trade. 





“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 


Roller Mills, 





“has been honin’ for a considerable spell 
wantin’ to build a bigger mill, an’ the other day 
he come right out an’ allowed 
we'd do it or get licked. ‘Son,’ 
says I, ‘you’re plumb right; we 
are goin’ to get licked, same as 
other crick mills 
licked an’ I’m jes’ settin’ till it 
comes. Ef’n we was up to the 
junction I’d build bigger in a 
minute, an’ ef'n you want to go 
up there an’ put up a mill, I'll 


is gettin’ 


help t’back you; but right here on Fish River, this here's 
the only kind of mill that'll yield side meat, hot bread an’ 
raiment reg’lar an’ certain, an’ in addition to that son, it’s 
jes’ naturally the only kind of a mill yer paw knows how 


,> 


to run. 











A Toast to Max 


ET’S drink a toast to Max Cohn, 

who on June 20 completed 50 
years in the grain and feed business 
in Buffalo. There are not many 50- 
year men still active in the feed in- 
dustry. In fact, as compared with 
now, there weren't a great many feed 
men 50 years ago. All you need to do 
to reach a realization of how recent 
has been the great growth of the 
feed industry is to look at the faces 
and figures of those attending the 
large feed conventions. Without cast- 
ing aspersions on either Max’s face 
or figure, it is obvious that a vast 
majority of the current crop of feed 
men are Johnny-come-latelies by com- 
parison. 

Those in Max’s class, or approach- 
ing it, are distinguished not so much 
by age as by the imprint of experience 
and the tempering of good years 
mixed with bad ones. Obviously, these 
men have kept pace with the chang- 
ing times, or they wouldn't still be 
in business. Many of them are re- 
sponsible for important changes. They 
are modern, but their judgment is 
sharpened both by the progress and 
the fallacies of the past. 

We recall, facetiously, the story of 
the man who was asked on his hun- 
dredth birthday how he had lived so 
long. His answer was, “I just kept on 
breathing.’ But it takes more than 
that, and more than mere persistence, 
to conduct a business at one stand 
for 50 years. Max may not have 
grown much in height in the half- 
century, but he has gained great 
stature in the trade, and that is a 
mark of respect that has much mean- 
ing. His success is measured not only 
by business yardsticks but by in- 
dustry-wide honor and personal 
friendships. 

We bend an elbow to you, Max. 
We even wish you success in your 
rebellion against the coat and tie. 
We think there should be more of 
you, and we mean numbers, not in 
size.—Harvey E. Yantis, in Feedstuffs. 


WHERE TIME STANDS STILL 


Each state should keep Time stand- 
ing still 
Within its border 
By saving one old water-mill 
In working order. 


Then modern folks could see the ways 
Of pioneers 

And ponder what it cost to blaze 
Our first frontiers,— 

The ingenuity it took 
To build the wheel, 

The hours of work required to cook 
A simple meal. 

When back in 

would 

Appreciate 

The courage and the hardihood 
That made us great. 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 


town perhaps they 
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GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR EXPORTS 


ITTLE that was not already well known to the 
 Getnendbeenes and the export trade of this 
country was learned by the elaborate and costly 
series of foreign agricultural trade ‘missions” 
which in April and May made first-hand studies 
of agricultural trade problems and potentials in 
western Europe, Asia and Latin America. Under 
White House and Department of Agriculture 
sponsorship, the members of these missions visited 
a total of 35 countries. Their reports, which have 
been received, evaluated, interpreted, summarized 
and publicized, are thickly coated with gloom. 

At best, it would appear, the U.S., over a 
period of time, can increase its agricultural ex- 
ports “if certain obstacles are overcome,” even 
though immediate prospects of great increases 
are not good. But—‘“If present policies and prac- 
tices in the U.S. and in foreign countries are 
continued, the prospects of appreciably increasing 
the volume of our agricultural exports in the im- 
mediate future are not favorable.” 

The 35 mission members, who were well chosen 
and broadly representative of American agricul- 
ture and agricultural industry, say that “no time- 
table of possible trade recovery can be given,” 
but they found some encouragement in improved 
dollar reserves in many countries, removal by 
some countries of restrictions on the buying of 
certain farm products from dollar areas, elimi- 
nation of food rationing, improved economic ac- 
tivity, world population increase and a movement 
toward return of agricultural trade to private 
business. 

On the side of handicaps to foreign trading 
there was much melancholy comment in the re- 
port meetings of the junketeers at USDA upon 
their return from abroad. Very little of this ap- 
pears in the formal report, which is content with 
listing as problems only the well known trends 
toward self-sufficiency, increased agricultural pro- 
duction in importing countries, low per capita 
production in foreign agriculture and industry, 
continued prevalence of bilateral trading, dollar 
shortage, use of dollars mainly for non-agricul- 
tural imports and the growth of protectionist 
policies for foreign agriculture. 

In addition to such trade handicaps as import 
licenses. import quotas, exchange controls, in- 
convertible currencies, tariffs, bilateral trade 
agreements and various subsidies, state trading 
was found to be in rigid control of trade, as it 
has been ever since the end of World War II, 
for the purpose of carrying out agricultural aid 
programs, controlling consumption and providing 
public revenue. 

Foreign merchants, processors and farmers were 
found to be fearful that U.S. farm surpluses will 
be dumped abroad, lowering prices and causing 
inventory losses. Such uncertainty slows trade 
and causes importing countries to hold abnormally 
small trading and processing stocks. The trade 
missionaries agreed that export subsidies should 
not be employed when they constitute a dumping 
device—as most people around the world think 
they do—to usurp the normal markets of friendly 
countries. Such devices to achieve competitive 
pricing, they say, should be used “only as a last 
resort on a selective basis, commodity by com- 
modity.” And they should be used even then only 
when it is necessary to maintain a fair relative 
position for U.S. commodities in world markets 
under present conditions, “and where there is 
a reasonable chance that such devices will be 
effective in accomplishing this objective.” 

Actually, U.S. agricultural export prices of a 
number of products frequently have been above 
those of competing countries. This includes wheat. 
dairy products, meats and lard, and, until recently, 
cotton. A factor is the U.S. farm price support 
policy. It was noted, however, that prices received 
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by foreign farmers through their government price 
supports frequently are higher than those re- 
ceived by U.S. farmers for comparable products. 
In some cases, indeed, exporting countries are 
using heavy subsidies and thereby are under-selling 
U.S. farm products. The price-support evil thus 
boomerangs. 

Perhaps the most salutary and encouraging 
note, sounding out above the gloomier passages 
of the mission swansong, is the insistence that 
active sales and market promotion are not logical 
functions of government and that foreign trading 
must go back into the hands of private business. 

The foreign trade junkets, it may be frankly 
stated, were little more than a dramatic device 
to impress Congress with the drive and initiative 
of USDA’s foreign agricultural service. They were 
window dressing for the political style show. 


——"—BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


According to Webster, the word “monopoly” 
means “exclusive possession of the trade in some 
article or exercise of some business.” There being 
about two and a quarter million businesses of all 
sizes and shapes in the U.S., monopoly becomes 
dificult to achieve, and the eye of government, 
ever vigilant, finds little to reward its diligence. 
It must resort, therefore, to mere suspicion of 
monopolistic tendencies, and in default of lush 
pickings in mere dictionary monopoly must rely 
for the exercise of its hawkshaw technologies 
upon appearances of monopoly, or approaches to 
monopoly or even monopolistic inclinations on 
the dream level of human consciousness. More 
than that, it coins a new word, not yet recognized 
by Webster—the word “oligopoly,” signifying 
monopoly of the few, the semantic inconsistency 
of which doubtless will bother the dictionary 
man more than it bothers the government. 





———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PUTTING PIE AHEAD OF SOUP 


ROM a lot of people, not all of them moppets, 

will come loud applause for a basic nutritional 
philosophy of the current “education program” 
of the sugar industry. In effect, Sugar Informa- 
tion, Inc., which is doing the promotion work, 
suggests putting dessert first on the menu. Hither- 
to pie, following a dinner-table rule of obscure 
and disputable origin, has come last, when often 
there was not enough room for it. 

More than mere last-shall-be-first justice sup- 
ports the sugar philosophy. The sugar industry 
aims to acquaint the public with ways in which 
healthy people can utilize sugar and sugar prod- 
ucts to help combat the problem of overweight 
and obesity, called by many physicians our num- 
ber one nutritional problem. 

At once there arises the ghost of the well- 
taught principle of well-regulated families that 
candy should not be eaten between meals and 
pop should not be swallowed before soup. In- 
stantly, likewise, milady in her boudoir, munch- 
ing guiltily upon bonbons, will give startled and 
probably incredulous attention. Sugar, as every- 
body knows, long has been prohibited and in- 
hibited as fattening. 

But now comes Sugar Information, Inc., and 
tells the world in pamphlet literature how sugar 
can quickly raise the blood sugar level and there- 
fore keep the appetite, or sense of hunger, in 
check, and thus help people to resist overeating. 
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Taken before or between meals, we are advised, 
sugar-containing foods and beverages reduce the 
appetite and make it easier to eat less of every- 
thing, and eating less of everything, as most 
people agree, is the best way to diet. 

Somehow this gives us a kind of guilty feel- 
ing. It is basically abortive. Chain smoking, mari- 
juana and opium also kill appetites for food and 
are not generally regarded favorably for it. Which 
reminds us of the time, many years ago, when a 
great tobacco company huckstered the world with 
the disreputable advertising advice: “Reach for a 
Lucky instead of a sweet.” The sweet didn't 
belong in such bad company then, and was rescued 
from it by embattled cake and candy makers. 
Yet at long last we find sugar and tobacco truly 
competitive after all—-as destroyers of appetite. 
And thus pie and cake exchange some of their 
natural beneficence for a guilt complex. 





BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COFFEE BREAK—BOON OR BUST? 


PUBLIC relations outfit commissioned to 
A advance the interests of a company which 
manufactures coffee vending machines aims the 
interrogation stated in our caption at methods 
for implementing the coffee break and not at the 
institution itself. It does not suggest that the 
pep builder could be anything but a boon save 
as failure to make it function properly might 
make it bust. Remedy and preventive: automatic 
vending machines to produce maximum partici- 
pation and maximum economy through speed-up 
in service. 

The public relations outfit does not question 
the boon, actual or potential. This, it says, is 
“well known and widely accepted.” A survey of 
1,060 companies in 1951 is relied upon for proof 
that management is convinced of coffee break 
benefits in reducing fatigue, boosting morale, 
sharpening production efficiency, lowering acci- 
dent rates and cutting down absenteeism. But 
the vending machine sales pitch seems to imply 

correctly, no doubt—-that automatic service is 
the only way out of general operating chaos. 
At any rate it would seem that in one aspect or 
another, so far as business management is con- 
cerned, there is, indeed, a question of boon or bust. 
Benefits cannot be said to have been definitely 
rung up on the cash register and accountants 
have not yet added up the costs, which continue 
to grow as the number of coffee break addicts 
mounts (present estimate 35 million) and as 
more and more of the cost turns up as direct 
or indirect subsidization. Net profit« from the 
great adventure in caffein calisthenics cannot yet 
be set down in digits and dollar signs on a balance 
sheet. 

Meantime the management and accounting 
problems generated by the coffee break are given 
a new point of emphasis in the news that Brazil's 
dictator government, reacting to the political in- 
stincts which have created a price-supported agri- 
cultural economy in our own country, has made 
itself solid with Brazilian coffee growers by set- 
ting supports at the current lofty market price, 








BREAD (6 THE BTAPF OF LIF Eee 


There's been a rash of ergot again, or perhaps 
we should say a new ergotty allergy. Dr. Julius 
Kaunitz of New York has warned the world, 
through the American Medical Assn., that rye and 
pumpernickel bread “may harbor a hazard if eaten 
regularly,” on account of occasional ergot, which 
in rare instances scattered over the history of man 
(last recorded one in 1927, in Manchester, Eng- 
land) has resulted in mild cases of poisoning. Dr. 
Kaunitz professes to be a lover of pumpernickel, 
and is pained by what he says about ergot. What 
he says will pain a lot of other people—quite 
needlessly. His apprehensions belong in the 
canine hysteria class. 
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Vancouver Exports of 
Flour in May Increase 


VANCOUVER—There was a con- 
siderable improvement in flour ex- 
ports from Vancouver in May as com- 
pared with the previous month, the 
figures being 260,193 and 196,624 bbl., 
respectively. However, May shipments 
were well below the same period a 
year ago when 359,770 bbl. went out. 
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Clearance of flour for the year to 
May totaled 1,018,552 bbl. which com- 
pares with 1,346,564 bbl. for the same 
period a year ago. May shipments re- 
vealed substantial gains to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Japan, Korea and Cen- 
tral America and declines to Hong 
Kong and the West Indies. 

June exports of grain from British 
Columbia ports reflected the drop in 
world demand as a result of the re- 
cent 10¢ per bu. cut in prices. Clear- 
ances dropped to 8,500,000 bu. which 
compares with almost 10,000,000 bu 
in May. 

The movement for the crop year to 
June 30, however, was well ahead of 
the same period a year ago, the fig- 
ures being 124,400,000 bu. against 
109,300,000 bu. Present indications are 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-26 Billiter St. LONDON, EB. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 














Oable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILQAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 





that the July exports will run around 
8,000,000 bu. including two full car- 
goes for Israel plus a carryover of 
1,500,000 bu. from June. 

Vancouver shipped 7,449,537 bu. in 
June for the crop this season of 106,- 
614,000 bu., which compares with 13,- 
200,000 bu. and 88,100,000 bu., respec- 
tively, a year ago. Fraser River in 
June moved 656,000 bu. for a season’s 
total of 7,326,000 bu. against 7,566,000 
bu. a year ago. 

Victoria this season has shipped 
2,653,000 bu. against 2,450,000 bu. a 
year ago. The Prince Rupert move- 
ment is lower this year, the figures 
being 7,812,000 and 11,648,000 bu., 
respectively. Last month the north 
port moved 441,000 bu. for export 


GR EAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 
STORAGE EXPANSION 
WALTERS, MINN.— The Speltz 
Grain & Coal Co. has added to its 


grain storage capacity at Walters by 
erecting two large concrete bins next 
to its present elevator. The bins are 
23 ft. in diameter and 45 ft. in height 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 














H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside Bentiey’s 


Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 18565 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers 





Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8PECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS—t*™S 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 





All Standard Codes Used 





VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ¢ Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘“Interest-Rotterdam” 








Cable Address DorFeach,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Ksplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN (CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR SEMOLINA FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Florme!l,”’ Oslo 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornstad” 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 
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RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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of flour. quire about 13 oz. of pie dough. 
3.When shortening has_ turned 9.It is permissible to use up to 
pc. YoU KNOW ? rancid there is no place in the bake 3% white corn flakes, based on the 
° ° © shop where it can be used. weight of the flour, in white bread. 
PP gg 4,A good grade of molasses will 10. Small blisters on timbal shells 
contain about 68% total sugar. are usually due to improper mixing 
5 alee’ tas “a 7 : f the batter. 

Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 5.A cake having a pH of 74 is) ° 2 ; 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright = 0" _ the acid side. 11. When stale crumbs are used in 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 6.When a large quantity of cin- a cake ant bs a a cakes will 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 31 for a check against the namon is used in a bread or roll mould reaee siptertniieds 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is dough, the fermentation time should 12. When boiling sugar and water 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. be decreased. together to 242 F. there will be no 

1. WI ili t pie dough, it fat milk solids, 8 oz. of milk solid 7. Cooling hot bread in a cold at- difference in a boiled icing of 1 qt. 

» when Fouing OUL pre COUR, omy tee — ER AP . erackine of Of water where 6 Ib. sugar is used 
is best to use bread flour for dusting (non fat) and 4 lb. of butter should aria will produce cracking of for one and in another 6 Ib. of sugar 
purposes be used, in order to meet the gov- ue St. . and % at. water is used. 

2.To make milk bread, using non ernment standard, with each 100 Ib 8.A two crust 9 in. pie will re- 


13. In making doughnuts, if part of 
the white flour is replaced with corn 
flour, the doughnuts will be more 
tender. 

14. The addition of milk solids has 
no effect upon the fermentation toler- 
ance of bread dough. 

15. When reducing large cake for- 
mulas to smaller ones, it is not neces- 
sary to make any changes in the 
weight of the various ingredients. 

16. Malt may be used to advantage 
in dark cakes as it contributes to 
the flavor because it blends nicely 
with chocolate, cocoa, spices and 
fruits. 

17. The enzyme “diastase” causes 
sugar to be converted into starch. 

18.Some whole wheat flours will 
have a more bitter or stronger flavor 
than others because they contain a 
greater amount of bran. 

19.When making bread dough, if 
very soft water is used, it has been 
found that yeast food should be elimi- 
nated in order to produce a better 
loaf of bread. 

20. The ideal temperature for stor- 
ing yeast is about 55°F. 








‘The Choice of the 


‘ 


Finest Hard Wheats 
Fragra n t a6 A FOSe .. The only mill in this great terminal 


market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
good SO. 8CC ws good to eat... good to sell. SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclscth, Miirire 


WHITE BREAD | rovers non 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

















made with HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








DOUGH WHITENER 








Soe hon heme Coteeny ts antoee, THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
— aotural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
‘* . Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
J. Ro SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, tilinols Producers of 
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“° your baking é 
‘ee, partner 2° 








Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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AMERICA , 


















There are a lot of "'little" things in the 
production of RODNEY flours that we 
wish we could show our baker friends 
in person. Such little things as extra 
care in wheat selection, extra atten- 
tion to maintaining a clean mill and 
the like. All these "'little’’ things add 
up to one big fact... that RODNEY 
flours are as good as can be made and 
a real help to any baker who aims to 
produce a topnotch loaf. RODNEY 
flours have been the foundation of 
many a bread quality success. 
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KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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This Year's Wheat Is on the Move 


Wheat selection ''Know-How" of Gooch grain buyers is the result 
of years spent in gaining the knowledge necessary to become suc- 


cessful in their profession. 





If interested in Econo-Flo 
bulk storage and handling 
equipment for your bakery, 
we suggest that you discuss 
Econo-Flo with your loca! 
Gooch representative or 
write direct to: 


Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co. 


Lincoln 1, Nebraska 











They do not start from scratch at 
harvest time. As a guide, they 
have the Gooch compiled ''Wheat 
Quality Record." This information 
is gathered on field inspection 
trips throughout the growing pe- 
riod—plus laboratory testing of 
pre-harvest grain samples. 


All this and more too just to be 
sure we have enough of the best 
wheat to supply you with 


GOOCH’'S BEST 


Identica 


Performance = LOU +4 © 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Present Grain Storage 2,100,000 Bus 





Under Construction 2,000,000 Bus. 
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Dr. Charles Frey Wins 
1954 Appert Award 


LOS ANGELES—For putting vita- 
mins back into white bread as well 
as outstanding work in improving 
other foods we daily eat, Dr. Charles 
N. Frey, retired director of research 
of Fleischmann Laboratories at 
Standard Brands, Inc., presently lec- 
turer at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and industrial consultant, 
has been honored with the 1954 Nich- 
olas Appert medal. 


The presentation was made June 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


14th annual meeting of the Institute 
of Food Technologists at the Bilt- 
more Hotel. Stanley F. Brockington, 
Quaker Oats Co., in his capacity as 
chairman of IFT’s Chicago section 
presented the medal following the 
introductory speech about Dr. Frey 
by Dr. B. E. Proctor, head, depart- 
ment of food technology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The award is made an- 
nually to one whose “pre-eminence 
in and contribution to the field of 
food technology are deemed worthy 
of special recognition.” 

Under Dr. Frey’s direction stable 


group also developed a means of pre- 
paring vitamin D from yeast—used 
today in fortifying milk. For his more 
than 30 years’ work on yeast, Dr. 
Frey has earned the title “Mr. Yeast.” 

Born in Hopkins, Mich., young Frey 
took an active interest in farm com- 
munity life and welfare. He received 
the B.S, degree from Michigan State 
College but switched to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for both his M.S. 
and Ph.D. 

A prolific research worker, Dr. 
Frey’s work includes improvements 
in the production of bread, malt 
syrups, yeast and yeast extracts rich 
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yeast, vitamin D milk, tartaric acid 
and its salts, soluble coffee, rye sour 
organisms, margarine, dough condi- 
tioners, as well as improvements in 
processing eggs and egg products. 
His work resulted in 68 patents and 
over 100 scientific articles. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


William Owen Named 


Brill Representative 


CHICAGO William Owen has 
been appointed a representative of 





the H. C. Brill Co., Inc., bakery di- 
vision, reports Harold Shannon, di- 
rector of sales. 

Mr. Owen was until recently the 
owner of a large bakery in Detroit. 
He will represent the Brill company 
in Indiana, eastern Illinois, Kentucky 
and Cincinnati. 


28 during a special banquet at the dried yeast became a reality. His in vitamin B complex, active dry 
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“Fish Bread” 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—*“The Pis- 
catorial Parade of Breads” was one 
of the features of the Rochester, 
Minn., Centennial-Elks parade _ re- 
cently. Herb Bloedow, Holland’s of 
Rochester cafeteria baker, created 
five large “fish-animals’’ which were 
in the parade and on display in the 
cafeteria’s window. The creatures 
were Myrtle and Turtle, Octo the 
Puss, Alley the Gator, Goggie the 
Froggle and Gus the Cat Fish. Alley 
the Gator was about four feet long. 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR DONUT 
SALES WITH THE 1954¢ DONUT 


MONTH CAMPAIGN! 


2 S 






*% NATIONAL 
PUBLICITY 


Powerful support spearheaded by 
DCA and American Dairy Associa- 
tion, will bring the Donut story into 
American homes continuously dur- 
ing Drive...using every medium of 
publicity: TV-Radio-Newspapers- 
Magazines. 


* NATIONAL T=V 


Sept. 21 and Oct. 19 on CBS-TV 
network of 58 stations . . . with 
a potential of reaching 85.9% of 
Television homes of the country. 


*& NATIONAL 
ADIO 








Sources of 


FLOUR... , 


As Near to 
You as Your Telephone! 


¢e HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 
SPECIAL CAKE FLOURS 





The coming 26th Annual October Donut Month 
goes out to set new, high goals of achieve- 
ment. A vigorous, hard-hitting campaign has 
been created to translate Donut Month excite- 
ment into all-year-'round sales for you. 


We will show you how! Part of the program 


QUALITY 
Oct. | and Oct. 22 on NBC network : : . . 
of 160 stations with @ potential of is a specific plan that will enable you to hit _ UNIFORMITY 
39 million radio homes. new peak sales. Oo TORY CONTROL 
THE 


We help you select merchandising material 
that is tailor-made to fit your needs. 








MENNEL MILLING CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
GArfield 6707 CALL COLLECT 


ry Oe 


POWERFUL MERCHAN- 
DISING SUPPORT! WE 


HELP YOU SELECT MA- 
TERIAL... TAILOR-MADE 
FOR YOUR NEEDS 


Organize early to cash in on the Big Doings 
that are ahead! Send coupon for full details. 


The time to Act is Now! 
MAIL THIS COUPON BACK TODAY 


"(leant naan 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




















393 Seventh Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


-__ 2) 4 -__~ 
“WZ <uaality Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO 


Gentlemen: Please send me full in- 
formation on how | can profitably tie 
in with DCA’s Big Fall Donut Drive. 





OKLAHOMA 


Name of Individual 


y RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


& wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, lac. 








Name of Comp 




















Street MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
: City Zone——Stote Haat 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA « 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, AB-7 Since 1856 
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Before we load 


your bulk flour... 









Irs 


BIN 


CHECKED 
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... to make sure you get 


exactly what you ordered 


Win ample bin storage capacity for 
bulk flour Atkinson makes that all- 
important final check of quality before 
the flour is bulk-loaded into car or 
truck. “It’s Bin-Checked’’*. . . then 
load checked. 

For bakers, the cost savings of bulk 
handling are a matter of simple arith- 
metic. More and more bakers are 
equipping for bulk so as to put those 
savings into the balance sheet. 

Once bulk flour is delivered, it had 


better be right. What can you do with 
loose flour that doesn’t meet your 
standards? 

You can be sure that flour from 
Atkinson is right. We load from our 
50,000 cwt. bulk storage. We test it before 
and during loading. We know and you 
know that it’s exactly what you or- 
dered because “IT’s BIN CHECKED’’*, 

When the time comes to switch to 
bulk flour handling, switch to Atkin- 
son and be sure. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA “eaoeam 
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King date Baker's Doorbell 





The North Branch (Minn.) Bakery 
staged a grand opening recently, fol- 
lowing completion of a new building. 

® 

Bob Roy, bakery manager of Bar- 
low's Cafe & Bakery, Marshalltown, 
lowa, reports that his self-serve 
method for breakfast customers is 


working satisfactorily. Pastries are 
displayed on a table near the cafe 
entrance and customers help them- 
selves as they enter. 


6 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., has sold the 
property it has owned since 1914 at 
517-23 E. 71st St. through to 518-22 
. 


E. 72d St., New York City, and im- 
proved with a vacant four-story and 
two-story buildings, containing about 
62,500 sq. ft. of floor space. 


* 
Bernie W. Wilkins, president of 
Sun Valley Bakery, has purchased 


Handel's Bakery, 342 E. Washington, 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


UNTER continues to 
grow ... We are adding 
another 1,000,000 bus. wheat 
storage unit to our plant in the 
heart of the hard winter wheat 
belt. Backed by eareful wheat 


selection and ample storage, 
HUNTER flours are always 


right! 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Phoenix, Ariz., at a price reported in 
excess of $60,000. Mr. Wilkins said 
the sale brings together one of the 
city’s newest and one of the oldest 
bakeries. Morris Handel established 
the bakery bearing his name 28 years 
ago catering to the wholesale trade, 
while the Sun Valley Bakery was 
organized less than seven years ago 
as a retail outlet. 

The first Sun Valley Bakery opened 
at 15 W. Roosevelt by Mr. Wilkins’ 
father. There are now five retail out- 
lets in Phoenix, the latest being 
opened in the Farm Fresh Super- 
market, 2848 E. McDowell. The bak- 
ery chain's main store is at 4324 N. 
Central. 

@ 


The Betsy Ross Bakeries, Rice 
Lake, Wis., has purchased a bread 
transport which can deliver 9,000 
loaves per load. 

e 

A bakery will be included in a new 
market building to be constructed 
this summer in Brainerd, Minn. 

@ 

The Lake Park (Iowa) Bakery has 
reopened. The building has been com- 
pletely redecorated. 

® 

Nolen Gloege has moved his bakery 
at Annandale, Minn. into a newly 
renovated building. 

& 

The Carrington (N.D.) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Sparrow to Howard Warren of Devils 
Lake, N.D. 

2 


Safeway Stores, Oklahoma City, 
has opened a bakery section, featur- 
ing Polly Ann baked goods. Mission 
Service Bakers is baking Polly Ann 
bakery products, under a contract 
with Safeway. 

& 

The Holland Bakery, 3936 E. Ex- 
position Ave., Denver, opened recent- 
ly. The store is the fourth bakery 
built by the Schmitt brothers, Ed 
and George. 


Russell G. Priest has opened a new 
bakery at 1202 Washington Ave., 
Golden, Colo., which will include food 
service ‘facilities. The name will be 
Golden Cafe & Bakery. 

= 

The grand opening of the fifth re- 
tail bakery of Warner-Noll Bake 
Shops was held recently in St. Louis 


Db. Lb. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Business Much Preferred 
‘“Wheatear,”’ Glasgow 


70 Robertson Street 
GC. LP 
Cable Address 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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with more than 2,000 visitors on hand. 


Samples of baked goods were pre- 
sented to each visitor who made a 
purchase in the new bakery and in 
addition were taken “on tour” to see 


the complete baked goods lineup. The 
Warner-Noll Bake Shops. recently 
completed the construction of a new 
central bakery on Gravois Ave. 
& 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Nelson have 
opened a bakery in Eleva, Wis. 
t 
Alfred Van Haaten, who operates a 
bakery at Aurelia, Iowa, will open a 
bakery at Alta, Iowa. 


2 
Oklahoma bakeries which have 
added new trucks to their delivery 


departments are: Dennis Donut Co., 
3405 Farris Ave., Lawton; Continen- 
tal Baking Co., 509 S. Frisco, Tulsa, 


and United Biscuit Company of 
America, 4500 N. Cooper, Oklahoma 
City. 


& 

Mission Service Bakers, Oklahoma 
City, installed a new wrapping 
machine in its plant. 

* 

Silber’s Bakery has opened its 13th 
Charing Cross Shopping 
Center, Charing Cross and Edmond- 


has 


store at 


son Ave., Baltimore. 
eS 
Writ-Way Bakery has opened at 


310 Hudson St., Denver, It is in the 
new Hilltop Shopping Center 
e 
Bakers, Ltd., has been in- 
with capitalization of 
Registered offices of the 
1330 3rd Ave., Prince 


i 
corporated 
$150,000 
firm are at 
George, B.C. 

e 


Golub’s Baking, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated with capitalization of 
$20,000, tegistered offices of the 
firm are at 100-1111 W. Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


A business name has been filed for 
the Snyder Bakery, 4560 Main St., 
Snyder, N.Y., by Ernest Zahnd 

@ 
salesmen and transport 
drivers for Sweetheart Bakeries in 
the Minot, N.D., area, were honored 
recently for accident-free driving. 


Twenty-six 


The top award went to Harry Buer- 
kle, Minot, who has a seven year 
record R. Jd McDonnell, Minot 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 








LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN coneany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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branch manager, and D. B, Whitson, 
assistant manager, spoke and made 
ihe awards. 


Keith Sullivan has discontinued the 
Primghar (lowa) Bakery. He has 
moved his bakery equipment to Le- 
Mars, Iowa, where he has taken pos- 
session of the Vienna Bakery. 


Orville Lake has purchased the 
Greybull (Wyo.) Bakery from Verne 
Bricker. 

* 

Construction is underway on a new 

bakery building in Windom, Minn, 


Lloyd Mix is the owner. When it is 
completed Mr. Mix plans to maintain 
his present location as a second out- 
let for his bakery products. 


ae 
A business name has been filed for 
Fisher's Bakery, 470 Rhode Island 


St., Buffalo, by James W. and Estelle 
M. Fisher. 


The board of directors of the Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Baking Co. has an- 
nounced the increase of its capital 
stock by the authorization of 2,000 
shares of preferred, at a par value 
of $100 per share. Fort Dodge citizens 
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have already taken 1,600 shares of 
this stock. 


Harold Hutchcraft has opened 
Hutch’s Pastry Shop at 320 Fourth 
St., Logansport, Ind. Roses were giv- 
en to the ladies at the two-day grand 
opening. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Gear have sold 
their bakery in Warroad, Minn., to 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Chesley. 

oe 

C. H. and Walt Jung, proprietors 
of Jung’s Quality Bakery and the 
Rainbow Pastry Shop, Thief River 





NEW FORMULA MAKES POSSIBLE 


tindor angel food cake 
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oe This 11” x 13” poster will 
e ; help make your shop the summer 
headquarters for Heavenly Angel Food Cake., 


Another service by FLEISCHMANN 


: on ‘Eee oe 
Ask your FLEISCHMANN 


Heavenly Angel Food Cake 


newspaper advertisements 


Radio and television copy 


A simple formula change gives angel food 
cake the great tenderness your customers 
look for .. . makes your angel food cake 
more tender than ever before possible... 
more tender than homemade cake. This 
new cake is light, fluffy, airy . .. not 
chewey or rubbery. It’s so tender that it 
melts in your customer’s mouth. She'll 
love the taste that seems to say “go back 
for more.” 


The peak season for angel food cake is 
June through August. So take advantage 
of this easy way to spur your summer 
cake selling. 
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1 
The new formula for 
Window posters 
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Streamers for 
house-to-house baskets 


Art for posters or 





Publicity stories 
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MAKERS OF FLEISCHMANN’S FAMOUS FROZEN EGG WHITE and other fine baking ingredients 
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Falls, Minn., have sold the Rainbow 
to Ed and LeRoy Carlson. 

a 

Mrs. ‘Terese Fountain, 92, was 

awarded a birthday cake, gift of 
Monsimer Bakery, as the oldest 
mother present at a special matinee 
at the Mission Theatre, Mesiila Park, 
N.M. 

) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon ‘Thompson 
have reopened the Martin, S.D. bak- 
ery formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Pike 

e 


Wally Beach has completed re- 
decoration and installation of new 
equipment in his bakery at Osceola, 
Wis. 

a 

Construction has begun on a new 
building for the Sanborn (lowa) Bak- 
ery, owned by Lowell Schmidt. Mr. 
Schmidt expects to move his bakery 
in August. 


New owners of the Sumner (Iowa) 
Bakery are Ed and Dan Volker, 
formerly bakers in the Oelwein 
(lowa) Hub City Bakery. The pur- 
chase was made from Mr. and Mrs. 
Mattia Zurbriggen. 

@ 

Gary McAtee is now operating the 
Estelline (S.D.) Bakery, having 
leased it from his parents, Mr, and 
Mrs. Frank McAtee, The elder Mr. 
McAtee now operates the K-Mac 
Pastry in Watertown, S.D. 

& 

Home-Craft Bakery, 516 Sixth St., 
Rapid City, S.D., has a “new look” 
following completion of extensive re- 
modeling 


William Burehhardt, owner of the 
Clear Lake (lowa) Bakery, plans to 
expand his bakery by adding a one- 
story block structure, 

” 

Thomas Freer, formerly an em- 
ployee of General Mills, Inc., is the 
new owner of Dusek's Bakery, Fart- 
bault, Minn. Joe and Martha Dusek 
owned and operated the bakery for 


22 years, 


Ludwig Lex has opened a new 

bakery in Two Harbors, Minn, 
* 

Bieker’s Pastry Nook, 127 East 
Eighth St., Russell, Kansas, has been 
opened by J. W. Bieker. 

* 

Richard Reyher has purchased the 
Curtiss Bakery at Union Grove, Wis., 
and has taken possession. 

8 

The Gardner Baking Co., Madison, 
Wis., has opened its sixth distribution 
branch at the junction of Highways 
51 and 21 in Schofield, Wis. The 
branch is located in a new one-story 


for ALL your four. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARODSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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70 by 120 ft. building. All baking 

done by Gardner is at its plants in 

Madison where a new 75,000 sq. ft. 

modern bakery was recently opened, 

and in Janesville, where its branch 

bakery has 20,000 sq. ft. of space. 
& 

Bakery grand openings were staged 
recently at North Branch, Minn., by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Stephens, and at 
New London, Minn., by Mr. and Mrs 
Arnie Liestman. 

& 


The Frantz Home Bakers, Inc 
East Liverpool, Ohio, has suspended 
operations and has been placed in 


receivership. Efforts are being made 
to dispose of the company. About 70 
employees worked for the firm. 
2 
The Armour (8S.D.) Bakery Cafe is 
now under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ervin Hochhalter. 
€ 
The Quaker Bakery, 1205-07 North 
Mason St., Appleton, Wis., has com- 
pleted a $7,500 expansion project 
which included construction of a 62 
by 40 ft. addition to its plant. 
= 


A new oven with a capacity of 
3,000 loaves per hour, has been in- 
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stalled in Dietzen’s Bakery, 113 W. 
Jackson St., Kokomo, Ind. 
Se 
The Jacobsen Bakery, Elk Horn, 


Iowa, recently staged a grand open- 
ing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO OPEN INDIANA CENTER 

GREENSBURG, IND.— The Con- 
tinental Baking Co. will open a 
wholesale distribution center here 
Sept. 1 and will operate a fleet of 
trucks from here, serving a number 
of counties in southeastern Indiana. 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. As bread flour contains a 
higher percentage of protein, it will 
make the crust tougher. This is espe- 
cially true when the scrap dough is 
re-used. More shrinkage of the crust 
will result. A soft wheat flour should 
be used for best results. 


2. False. To make milk bread, 6 lb. 
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of milk solids (non fat) and 3 Ib. of 
butter should be used with each 100 
Ib. of flour. If the butter is salted, 
the salt content in the dough should 
be reduced from 1 to 1% ounces as 
butter contains from 2% to 3% salt. 


8. True. Rancid shortening has no 
place in the bake shop as any product 
in which it is used will be affected 
by the off odor and flavor. It is some- 
times possible to sell it to a manufac- 
turer of soap. 


4.Tfue. The total sugar content 
will run about 66-70% sugar and 
about 1-3% ash. 

5. False. The cake is on the alka- 


line side. On the pH scale 7 is neu- 
tral. Below 7 is acid, above 7 is alka- 
line. 


6. False. The fermentation time 
should be increased as large amounts 
of cinnamon slow down the fermen- 
tation of the dough. In order to speed 
up the fermentation time the yeast 
content may be increased. 

7. True. Bread should be allowed to 
cool gradually and away from drafts 
in order to eliminate cracking of the 
crust. The ideal method is to cool 
the bread in a room having both 
temperature and humidity controls. 


8. False. The amount of pie dough 








featuring 


HEAT GERM WHITE BREA 


as they appear in 


Quality Bakers’ Windows 


Watch the Growing Numbers 


BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Millers of Natural Wheat Germ Flour 
It's Best for Bread 


Edgar Carlock 


2310 N. Oakley Blvd. 


Chicago 47, Ill. 
Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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required will run about 10 ounces. 


9. True. White cornflakes are some- 
times used in bread doughs in order 
to increase absorption. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment standard specifies that no 
more than 3% may be used in mak- 
ing white bread. 


10. True. This trouble is due to air 
being incorporated into the batter 
while it is being mixed or stirred. 
The mixing or stirring should be done 
carefully and slowly for best results. 

11. False. The use of stale crumbs 
has absolutely no effect on the mould- 
ing of the baked cakes. Mould spores 
are killed during baking and develop 
on the cakes from some outside 
source after baking. 


12. True, In each case when the 
sugar and water are boiled to 242°F. 
the syrup will contain exactly the 
same amount of water. The only dif- 
ference is that it will take longer for 
the formula containing the 1 qt. of 
water to reach the desired temper- 
ature. 

18. True. The doughnuts will also 
absorb slightly more fat. The per- 
centage of corn flour used and the 
type of white flour used will have a 
bearing on this absorption. 

14. False. In the case of straight 
doughs, it has been found that in 
some cases when 5% milk solids were 
added, the fermentation tolerance in- 
creased approximately forty - five 
minutes. In sponge doughs it was still 
more pronounced, 

15. True. A good many people seem 
to be under the impression that 
changes must be made somewhere 
in the formula. This is not true, 
however. If the finished cakes made 
from the small formula are different, 
this difference may be due to the 
amount of the ingredients compared 
to the size of the mixing bowl, In 
other words, the bow! used may be 
too large to properly cream, beat o1 
mix the ingredients. 

16. True. It also aids in producing 
a nice color to the crust. The keep- 
ing quality of the cakes will be im- 
proved as malt contains about 65% 
malt sugar. This malt sugar is hygro- 
scopic which means that it will re- 
tain and draw moisture. 

17. False, The enzyme “diastase” 
causes starch to be converted into 
the sugar, maltose. This is a form 
of sugar that can be utilized by the 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 


Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





yeast during the fermentation period 
of the doughs. 

18. True. For instance, whole wheat 
flour made from shriveled wheat ber- 
ries will contain proportionately a 
greater percentage of bran 

19. False. The addition of yeast food 
to the dough will produce a bette 
loaf of bread. From \% to %% based 
on the weight of the flour is generally 
recommended 

20. False. The ideal temperature 
for storing yeast is about 45° F 


BREAD |S THE STAFF 


Enrichment 


CHICAGO — The April bulletin of 
the Biological Foundations, Ltd., con- 
tains a discussion of the benefits of 
the enrichment program of flour and 
bread and cop‘es of the bulletin are 
being made available by the Bakers 
of America Program, 20 N. Wacke1 
Drive, Chicago 6 at $3 per hundred 
copies. The publication regularly is 
distributed to 5,000 teachers in medi- 
cal schools, to dieticians and nutri- 
tionists. Much of the information con- 
tained in the enrichment article is 
traceable to work with the medical 
profession now being conducted under 
the Bakers of America Program 

——= READ IS THE STAFF OF re 

FRIDDLES BAKERY EXPANDS 

HARRISONBURG, VA F riddles 
3akery, Inc., an amalgamation of 
several baking companies in_ the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, has 
begun marketing its bread products 
under the Holsum trademark. Frid- 
dies recently united its own and 
Spalding and Beck and Fields Bak- 
eries of Stauntor. Michael W. Fields 
is president and director, W. E. Lu- 
cas, vice president and production 
manager; Joseph Ridenour, treasurer, 
and Thomas R. Nelson, secretary. 
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Vernon F. Davey 

JOINS PILLSBURY—John M. Nun- 
an, western district manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has announced 
that Vernon F. Davey has joined the 
San Francisco bakery branch as a 
technical service and sales represent- 
ative. Mr. Davey is a graduate of 
Northwestern University with a BS. 
in business administration and also a 
graduate of the American Institute 
School of Baking. He has had a wide 
experience in the baking industry and 
allied trades, having been owner- 
manager of his own bakery in addi- 
tion to having worked for Continental 
Baking Co., Peerless Yeast Co., and 
Standard Brands, Inc. He comes to 
Pillsbury from Langendorf United 
Bakeries in San Francisco, where he 
was production superintendent. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 























CSTABLISHEO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Generel Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Allentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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the flour and feed bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 


CHASE 
Multiwalls 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 


Call on your "C''-Man, pasted valve, pasted open mouth 
your Chase representative. ~ 

You can't put your 

problems in more capame For Samples and Current Prices, Write Department 35-G 


hands. You can't put your 


flour and feed in 


SINCE 1847 


better bags. 





oe 
CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Gradual Shift from Rice 
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Change in Japanese Eating 


Habits Boosts Wheat Use 


Japanese eating habits have been 
changing and, as a result Japan’s 
imports of wheat and barley have 
been rising. The shift from the tra- 
ditional and popular rice staple to 
wheat products and pressed or pro- 
cessed barley has come about gradu- 
ally during the past 15 years—but 
the short rice crop in 1953 should 
speed it up. The change, an undesir- 


able one to some segments of th« 
population, is the combined result of 
the scarcity of rice and its higher 
price compared with wheat and bar- 
ley. 

Consumption of wheat products in 
Japan increased by almost 50% be- 
tween 1952 and 1953. The demand 
for pressed or processed barley has 
also been rising steadily and in 1953 


increased by 500,000 metric tons over 
the previous year. At present, the 
average prices for imported grains in 
Japan are rice, around $200 c.ilf. 
metric ton; wheat, $76, and barley, 
$65. The probability that the price 
of imported rice will continue to be 
well above that of imported wheat 
or barley is an important factor in 
the swing from rice to other grains. 


Grain Imports Necessary 

Japan’s population, now around 87 
million, is increasing by more than 
one million a year. It is estimated that 
40 million Japanese earn a full or 
part-time livelihood from agriculture. 
This huge pool of skilled farm labor 
makes use of almost every available 
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THIS CAN HAPPEN TO YOUR GRAIN 
WHEN FUMIGATION IS INEFFECTIVE 










Female moth loys egg on 
kernel, Larva hatches, 
qnows its way into kernel, 


larva feeds and grows, 
enlarging entrance channel 
cavity, 


The full-grown larva is 
as long as kernel in 
which it has eaten ovt a 





of bushels of grain from insects and rodents 


Dow fumigants and pesticides save millions 
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This article originally appeared 
in Foreign Trade, the official publi- 
cation of the Canadian government’s 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 
The department maintains a staff of 
trade commissioners at _ strategic 
trade centers throughout the world 
and through this organization Ca- 
nadian traders are kept in touch with 
day to day developments in business 
activity. The author of the article is 
J. C. Britton, commercial counsellor 
for Canada in Tokyo. 





acre of arable land. Intensive culti- 
vation methods are practiced and 
improved methods have been adopted, 
but the land available is not sufficient 
to decrease Japan’s dependence on 
imported foods. About 5 million 
metric tons of rice, 1.7 million tons 
of wheat and 900,000 tons barley 
are used every year. Normal annual 
grain imports average from 900,000 
to 1 million metric tons of rice, 1.5 
to 1.6 million tons of wheat and 
700 to 800,000 tons barley. The record 
in recent years indicates that normal 
years are the exception rather than 
the rule. For example, to meet the 
deficiency in grains resulting from the 
reduced 1953 rice crop, Japan plans 
to import in 1954, 1,963,000 tons 
wheat, 1,145,000 tons rice, and 1,033,- 
000 tons barley. 

The growing popularity of bread 
among the younger Japanese, partic- 
ularly noticeable since the end of the 
war, is another factor in the demand 
for wheat products. Noodles, too, are 
traditionally popular with all Japan- 
ese and the consumption of pastry 
has been steadily rising. It is probable 
that the popuiarity of bread will con- 
tinue to grow, particularly if butter, 
margarine and other spreads are made 
available at reasonable prices. Bread 
now forms part of the Japanese 
school lunch program and sandwiches 
can be purchased freely in the cities 
and towns. However, the middle-aged 
or older people are unlikely to switch 
from rice to wheat or barley prod- 
ucts, unless circumstances compel 
them. 


The pupa is the 
stage between 
larva and adult 
moth, almost * 
ready to emerge 
from kernel. 


















Canadian Wheat Preferred 

Japan’s more than 3,500 flour mills 
include many small mills with a very 
limited daily output and a number of 
large mills superior to any others in 
southeast Asia and the Far East. The 
total daily output of these mills is 
estimated at 210,000 bbl. exceeding 
domestic demand by a considerable 
margin and leaving a fairly substan- 
tial surplus for export. The leading 
Japanese mills are exporting flour to 
Korea, Okinawa, Formosa and Hong 
Kong, and are seeking other markets 
in the area. 

Half of the Japanese flour is used 
for noodles, 40% for bread, and 10% 
for cake and pastry. Millers in this 
country definitely prefer to use Ca- 
nadian wheat for the manufacture of 
flour for bread, and the demand for 
hard Canadian wheat should increase 
as bread consumption rises. 


large cavity. 





From the outside, these split wheat kernels may look 
perfectly sound, The pinpoint-size holes by which 
insects enter can searcely be seen without a magni- 
fying glass. The inside is another story. Insect larvae 
in this case, the worm-like larvae of the Angoumois 
erain moth) feed and grow within the kernel, eating 
out a large cavity before their emergence as adult 
mothe. The dusty tan Angoumois grain moth ranks 
with the granary weevil, the rice or black weevil 
and the lesser grain borer as one of the four most 
destructive pests of grain in storage and in ship- 
ments. This group devours the kernel of the grain 
and leaves only the husk. 


Dow's powerful vaporizing fumigants destroy eggs, 


ow eUuny romide tor general space, vaull, DOX Ca 
Dow Methyl Bromide for | l sy It, | , 


and tarpaulin fumigation ... Dowfume® EB-5 for control 


Baking Industry Expands 

The number of bakeries in Japan 
has increased sharply in recent years 
to meet the demand for bread. The 
majority of Japanese homes are not 
equipped with ovens suitable for bak- 
ing bread and the consumers secure 
practically all their requirements 
from the more than 20,000 bakeries 
located in all parts of Japan. There 
are a number of modern bakeries 
in the larger cities but the majority 
of them are small establishments. 
The bread produced is, according to 
some experts, of good quality and, 
since the leading Japanese flour mills 


larvae. pupae and adults of weevils, moths and other 
pur 


insects found in grain, even if they hide deep within the 


of stored grain pests in elevator storage bins . . . Dow- 


kernels. Rodents, too, are killed in hiding places inacces- fume EB-15 for spot fumigations in machinery to prevent 
sible to ordinary fumigants. It will pay you to get the 
inside story of an efficient fumigation program, Write our 


Fumigant Sales Section for the name of a technician in 


insect buildup between general space fumigations with 
Dow Methyl Bromide . . . Dow Mill and Bin Spray (con- 
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with these proved products: 
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benefits 
consumer 


produce enriched flour, the 
are passed along to the 
The bakers in Japan as elsewhere 
have indicated a preference for flour 
milled from Canadian hard wheat 
Barley Gains Popularity 

Pressed or processed barley is a 
product evolved in Japan and used 
as a food extender. Mixed with rice, 
it has been used on a small scale 
for many years, particularly in the 
country districts. The industry ex- 
panded rapidly during and after the 
war and there are now more than 
3,000 pressed barley mills in Japan, 
most of them with a limited produc- 
tive capacity. 

The combined output of all the 
mills in 1953 was reported to be 1.5 
million metric tons, compared with 
1 million metric tons in 1952. The 
manufacturing process is relatively 
simple, the end product resembles 
oatmeal and is attractive and com- 
paratively cheap. Pressed barley is 
gaining in popularity with the rank 
and file Japanese who regard it as a 
highly palatable boiled grain food. 
Processors prefer domestic barley, 
followed by Australian, Canadian, and 
U.S. varieties. The important con- 
siderations are a color similar to rice, 
a high rate of extraction, and a size 
and appearance when finished that is 
as close as possible to rice. The grow- 
ing demand for pressed barley can 
met by increasing imports 
local production can only be 
met by increasing imports since local 
production falls far short of require- 
ments 


only be 


since 


Market 

Japan must rely on grain imports 
to meet the needs of its growing 
population. In the fiscal year 1951, 
imported grain cost Japan $246 mil- 
lion; in 1952, $399 million; and in 
1953, an estimated $560 million. 
Wheat and barley require much less 
foreign exchange than rice and, con- 


Prospects 


sistent with the needs and dietary 
habits of the people, purchases of 
these two grains may be increased 


as long as the price of rice remains 
near the present level. The 
overriding consideration governing 
the purchase of Canadian wheat and 


at or 


barley is the availability of foreign 
exchange. Japan’s dollar earnings 
have been substantial during the past 


three years, but there is evidence 
that they may decline in 1954. How- 
ever, Canadian wheat and barley are 
popular with Japanese processors and 


Canada may expect to share in any 
increased purchases of these two 
grains 

S THE STAFF ’ Fe 


FDA Liberalize 
Market Test Law 


WASHINGTON Food manufac- 
turers have been granted additional 
freedom in testing new products for 
consumer acceptance in the market 
by the government 

Temporary permits, issued by the 
Food & Drug Administration, author- 
ize the interstate shipment of foods 
which, for specified reasons, do not 
comply with the official standards 
of identity. The purpose of the per- 
mits is to manufacturers to 
test new products for consumer ac- 
ceptance in the market. As present- 
ly worded, the regulations permit 
only the trial of new ingredients in 
standardized foods. 

The amended regulations expand 
the conditions for the permits so as 
to allow not only the addition of a 
new ingredient but also the omis- 
sion of a required ingredient or other 
changes in the methods of manu- 


enable 
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facture or production if such changes 
might improve the produce and be 
advantageous to consumers. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 
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Chicago Metallic Names 
Assistant Sales Managers 


CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of Chicago Metallic Manufac- 
turing Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles Regan, Jr., and 
William McGuire as assistant sales 
managers to Leonard B. Weislow, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the bakery division. Mr. Re- 
gan has been a Chicago Metallic 


sales engineer for the past five years, 
servicing bakers throughout the Mid- 
dlewest. In his new position he will 
continue to contact and serve the 
~ bakers in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska, 
in addition to his new responsibilities 
Mr. McGuire has been a member 
of the Chicago Metallic sales family 
since his return from service in the 
army. For some time he has been in 
charge of and supervised all 
correspondence and _ plant-custome: 
relations for the baking division. He 
will continue to render his service in 
addition to his new duties. 


sales 
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John Flanagan Heads 
San Francisco Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO 
gan, of the E. 
has been 


John J, Flana- 
Clemens Horst Co., 
elected president of the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange. Les- 
lie W. Sperring, of the Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California, has 
been named vice president. 

Directors elected were Ivan Brown, 
of E. D. Wilkinson Grain Co.; Terry 
Coonan, of Wilbur-Eilis Co.; E. A, 
Silverfield, of Continental Grain Co.; 
Mr. Flanagan and Mr. Sperring. 








America’s newest paper bag plant— 


the new Percy Kent plant in 


Kansas City. Designed from the 


ground up to give you the finest, 


fastest multiwall bag service 


possible. New equipment, new 
efficiency, new facilities—all 

under the same inspired management -———— 
that made Percy Kent the most famous 


name in cottons. Now in production. 
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Two Points of View: 
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Protecting the Farmer 


HE other day a rather hand- 

some farmer with a belligerent 

jaw stomped up to this hired 
hand and said: “I believe you are one 
of those fellows who don’t believe in 
high rigid government support prices 
on farm products. Now I want to 
know what you have to say for your- 
self,” 

Frankly, this hired hand was 
caught flat-footed, but it didn’t seem 
quite the right time to say yes or no. 
A hired hand isn’t supposed to go 
around expressing his own opinion 
anyway 

Furthermore, this hired hand be- 
lieves that before making a final and 
best decision on such a subject as 
government support prices, some oth- 
er decisions on certain basic princi- 
ples are necessary. So this hired hand 


Editor’a Note 
originally 
Kansas 


The accompanying article 
appeared as an editorial in the 
Farm Kureau News. 


countered with another question: 

“My friend, do you agree that the 
best economic system wil! always try 
to make it possible for the most ef- 
ficient producers to produce the prod- 
ucts they are best fitted to produce? 
In other words, do you agree we 
should always try to encourage the 
most efficient production?” 

The answer your hired man got 
stopped him short, to say the least 
“No, I don’t agree,” the farmer de- 
clared aggressively. “What we need 
is protection for the little farmer 
allowing him to continue producing 
the products he has been producing 
and guaranteed prices for those prod- 
ucts that will allow him to make 
a living.” 

Any hope of trying to reach agree- 
ment on a final conclusion was lost 
before we started. It was obvious 
that there would be dozens of dis- 
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agreements before we ever got around 
to the final question. 

“What about restrictions?” your 
hired hand asked. “If we assume it is 
a proper government responsibility 
to guarantee a profitable price, then 
won't government insist on the right 
to control production, to tell how 
much we can plant and how much 
we can sell at the price government 
has set?” 

“Well, yes, we'll need government 
controls to protect us, to keep the 
big boys from hogging all the pro- 
duction.” 

“Isn’t there a strong chance you 
will slow down or completely stop 
progress if no farmer can plant a 
field to wheat, corn, or cotton or 
some other crop without getting per- 
mission from the government?” 

“Oh, no. Americans have always 
been known for their initiative and 
they'll keep on trying to do a better 
job.” 

Your hired hand conceded that was 
the American way. “But the Amer- 
ican farmer throughout the years has 
always been able to find a better 
way because he could use his own 
judgment on what crops he should 
plant, and how much of each crop. 
The farmers who have found a bet- 
ter way have been those who could 
decide for themselves whether to 
sell a crop at harvest time, hold the 
crop for a better market or feed 
the crop to livestock or poultry. I am 
afraid Kansas farmers would get 
discouraged trying to work out a 
better program if they had to wait 
for government permission before 
planting, selling, holding or feeding 
their crops.” 

“Well, we wouldn’t have to worry 
about price.” 

Your hired hand still didn’t think 
it was time to limit the discussion 
to the subject of price alone. He 
suggested, “Then if the government 
is going to decide how much every- 
one can raise, and how much every- 
one can sell, and guarantee the price, 
won't government have to take the 
responsibility of getting our products 
distributed to the final markets?” 

“Yes, I think that is right. Our 
government ought to get busy right 
now and find some new markets for 
our surplus wheat.” 

“If the government can’t find mar- 
kets for all the wheat the farmer 
will produce at the guaranteed price, 
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what should the 
then?” 

“They may have to cut production 
a little more for a while, but in the 
end I am sure we can depend on 
government to find the right solu- 
tion.” 

At that point the conversation was 
broken up by other persons. But as 
your hired hand tried to go to sleep 
that night, other questions came to 
worry him. 


government do 


Production Requirements 

If it is a proper function of gov- 
ernment to tell each farmer how 
many acres of any crop he may plant, 
how many bushels he may sell and at 
what price, would it not also be a 
proper function of government to 
set production goals which each farm- 
er would be required to meet and to 
provide penalties for failure to meet 
those goals? 


If government can determine the 
exact number of acres to be devoted 
to each crop and set the selling price 
and marketing conditions, cannot 
government also determine the num- 
ber of hired workers there should be 
on any farm, establish mandatory 
wage rates and working conditions 
for those workers, and actually take 
the responsibility of assigning work- 
ers to any farm? 

Then, if government can allot acres 
on all crops, set prices and assign 
labor, isn’t it reasonable that gov- 
ernment should also take the re- 
sponsibility of determining when any 
farmer is no longer capable of op- 
erating his farm because of age or 
failure to meet requirements; and 
disposing of hirn by retiring him on 
social security if he is 65 or shift- 
ing him to some other occupation? 
On social security he would get a 
maximum now of $125 per month if 
his wife is also 65, or only $80 if his 
wife is under 65 or if he is single. 

Marketing cooperatives have made 
great progress in getting better mar- 
kets and better prices for farmers. 
They have made real contributions in 
reducing the margin between prices 
farmers receive and prices consum- 
ers pay. What would be the major 
goal of a grain marketing cooperative 
under a government directed econ- 
omy? Could a cooperative expect to 
do much more than get a share of 
the money government would spend 
to store commodities ? 

Finally, to this hired hand it seems 
that any broad program of govern- 
ment intervention in economic af- 
fairs is simply a program designed 
to maintain the status quo. It is a 
program of attempting to split up 
what we have now. It is a program 
based on the philosophy that now we 
have it good, let’s keep what we 
have, and let’s tell government we 
want what we have divided up fairly 
among all of us. 

Such a program makes no allow- 
ance for future needs. It offers no 
incentive for progress. It reduces in- 
centive for individual initiative and 
effort. Such a program cannot be 
called the American way. 
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Bread Enrichment 
Ranked With Top 
Health Advances 


MEMPHIS, TENN. The disap- 
pearance of many once common de- 
ficiency diseases and the generally 
improved health of the nation over 
the last two decades has been due “‘in 
large part’”’ to the addition of essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals to basic 
foods, according to Dr. Paul L. Day, 
head of the department of biochem- 
istry, University of Arkansas. 

Speaking before the Agricultural 
Club here, Dr. Day explained why it 
was necessary to add certain ele- 
ments to “readily available” foods 
and how this resulted in large part 
to the virtual elimination of many 
He listed the following five 
food additives as having been of “in- 
calculable” benefit to the health of 
the U:S.: 


diseases 


Additives 

1. The fortification of fluid and 
evaporated milk with vitamin D. 
teadily available foods do not con- 
tain significant amounts of vitamin 
D, a deficiency of which results in 
rickets in infants and young children. 
Milk was chosen as a logical carrier 
of vitamin D. Rickets is no longer 
a problem in this country. 

2. The enrichment of bread and 
flour with certain B vitamins and 
iron. Recommended by the National 
tesearch Council Food and Nutrition 
Board, the enrichment program has 
prevented much malnutrition in the 
past 12 years. Specifically, lack of B 
vitamins contributes to pellagra and 


Five 


beri-beri, once common causes of 
death in the southern states, and 
those diseases have disappeared. 


Generally, the B vitamins and iron 
contribute to all-around health and 
well being 

“There is no doubt,” Dr. Day said, 
“that this enrichment program has 
prevented much malnutrition in the 
past 12 years. Pellagra, a common 
cause of death and much prolonged 
illness throughout the southern states 
prior to 1940, has now practically 
disappeared. This change in pellagra 
incidence, to a considerable measure, 
is due to the enrichment of bread 
and flour with niacin.” 

3. The iodization of salt. In certain 
geographic areas of the U.S. and of 
the world, drinking water and locally 
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grown food is deficient in iodine and 
this deficiency causes endemic goiter. 
Since the addition of iodides, endemic 
goiter has practically disappeared 
from the nation. 

4. The fortification of margarine 
with vitamin A. 

5. The fluoridization of city water 
supplies. This step has been taken to 
combat the rising incidence of tooth 
decay with its attendant cost, dis- 
figurement and danger to health. Al- 
though fluoridization will not com- 
pletely eradicate tooth decay, there 
is clear evidence that it has made a 
marked reduction in dental caries in 
the many areas of the country where 
it is mandatory. 

Dr. Day said that the high nutri- 
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tive level of the American food 
supply is the result of the co- 
operative efforts of four groups of 
people: the producers of food—farm- 
ers, fishermen, stockmen and dairy- 
men; the processors and purveyors 
of food—the food industry; scientists 
and governmental health agencies. 


Contributions 


“Scientific research and develop- 
ment has contributed immensely to 
both the quantity and quality of our 
food supply and to its processing and 
distribution,” he said. “Soil and fer- 
tilizer chemistry has enabled the 
farmer to raise more crops per acre. 
Plant and animal breeding have given 
the farmer, dairyman, stockman and 
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poultryman better species of plants 
and animals. 

“The science of nutrition has en- 
abled the poultryman, stockman and 
dairyman to produce more meat and 
milk of better quality and at a lower 
price. Engineering skills have pro- 
vided farm tools which reduce the 
physical labor involved in food pro- 
duction.” 

Dr. Day said that one evidence of 
the superior nutritional level of the 
American people is the fact that col- 
lege men today are two inches taller 
than their counterparts of a genera- 
tion ago. The only reasonable ex- 
planation for this increase in stature 
he said, is the superior food supply 
of the younger generation 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 





This reader service 


New Services 
New Literature 


“ 


of new and improved 


announces the 
products, odes daodiae Sadan aes alkiaed ee eadiedione and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
ithe: wc ne OR 


No. 3569—Cleaning 
Compound 


Oakite Products, Inc., has aen- 
nounced the development of its prod- 
uct, General Cleaner, designed for 
hand cleaning operations in food pro- 
cessing plants. The firm states the 
product is a free-flowing powdered 
detergent that dissolves quickly and 
completely in water. Used as recom- 
mended, the material is claimed to 
be easy on the hands, and safe on 
Stainless steel, copper, tin, aluminum, 
and glass-lined surfaces. It is avail- 


able in kegs (110 Ib.) and barrels 
(325 \lb.), and in cases of ten 10- 
pound cans. For more complete de- 


tails check No, 3569 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3570—Oven 
Thermometer 


A new recording thermometer, de- 
signed to pass through a _ traveling 
oven with bread and other baked 
goods has been announced by the 
Bristol Co. The instrument, com- 
pletely self contained, is no higher 
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|.) No. 3570-—-Oven Thermometer 
|) No. 3571—-Book on Yeast 
() No, 3572—-Refrigerator 
|| No. 3573-—-Flavor Catalog 
{| No. 357.—Converter Guide 
|_| No, 3576-—-Temperature Con- 
trol Bulletin 


Others (list numbers) ..... 
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than a loaf of bread when in 
operating position. For use, 


its 
it is laid 


on its back next to a pan of baked 
goods, and allowed to pass completely 


through the traveling oven. When 


it 





the 
the temperatures encoun- 
tered at each point along the way is 


emerges at 
record of 


discharge end, 


inscribed on its smoke 


a 


covered chart 


The recorder can also be used in non- 


food baking applications, where 


a 


low-clearance instrument is required 


for continuous conveyor, traveling 
tray, or “eyed traveling-ovens. Bulle- 
tin T855, giving specifications and 
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illustrating the thermometer, is avail- 
able by checking No. 3570 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3571—Book 
On Yeast 


“Yeast Technology,” a book by 
John White, presents important bio- 
logical factors governing growth 
and development, and gives an ac- 
count of modern methods used in the 
industrial propagation of yeasts. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, the new 
book was prepared for food tech- 
nologists, chemists and biologists en- 
gaged in the fermentation and baking 
industries. A portion of the work is 
based on articles that appeared in the 
American Brewer. A full presentation 
is made of the experimental details 
and development of comparatively 
new work in the field. The author 
points out that a large part of the 
research that went into the making 
of his book was carried out with a 
baking strain of Saccharomyces. Mr. 
White is a microbiologist and _ bio- 
chemist with the Tower Yeast Co., 
Ltd. of Birmingham, England. ‘Yeast 
Technology” contains 432 pages and 
is priced at $8. To secure it check 
No. 3571 on the coupon. Clip and 
mail it, together with payment, to 
the address provided. 


No. 3581—Doughnut 
Fryers 


Four new, streamlined Pitco Fri- 
alator doughnut fryers are being in- 
troduced by J. C. Pitman & Sons, Inc., 
The fryers come with varying capa- 
cities. Model No. 20 has an hourly 
production of 50 doz. doughnuts; 





26 
by 26 in., 
bakers’ 


(with a doughnut 
especially de- 
signed to fit racks) has a 
capacity of 60 doz. per hour; model 
No, 24 produces 80 doz. per hour, and 
Model No. 34, 100 doz. or 1,200 
doughnuts per hour. The finish is of 
the gray lustre type. The models are 
also available in stainless steel at 
slightly higher prices. For more com- 
plete details check No. 3581 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3586—Oven 


The Petersen Oven Co. has an- 
nounced improvements in its Ec-Tri- 
Flex “75” oven and has published 
descriptive literature outlining them. 
Among the oven’s features, as stated 
by the company, are radiant-jet heat; 
double heating system under top 
and bottom tray travel pass; four 
zone heat control; tray stabilization; 
top and bottom heat control, and 
choice of gas, oil or a combination. 
To secure the literature check No. 
3586 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3582—Storage 
Bins 


Horizontal storage bins for storing 


model No. 
screen 18 in. 


bulk material in buildings with 
limited head room are being pro- 
duced by the Day Co. These are 


bolted type bins, are 11 ft. 
can be furnished in a 


high and 
variety of 
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lengths, according to the company. 
Bolted sections can be inserted to 
make the bins taller or longer as 
desired. The panel at the left shows 
the six section, standard height bin 
while the right panel, an interior 
view, shows the discharge screws. 


For more complete details check No. 
3582 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3572— 


Refrigerator 

Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., an- 
nounces an addition to the new Fried- 
rich FloatingAir refrigerator line 


for 1954, the 50 cu. ft. reach-in stor- 
age freezer, model UF5OR. This all- 
steel storage freezer is available in 
a bakery series, equipped with pan 
slides on 2-in. spacing for each door. 
One door of the freezer can be util- 
ized as standard storage for frozen 
food products or supplies and the 
other door can be fitted with bakery 
pan slides or as a regular bakery 
freezer. When equipped with a % h.p. 
compressor the unit is suitable for 
high efficiency storage of ice cream. 
With standard % h.p. compressor, 
the unit maintains 0° temperature. 
It comes equipped with automatic 
thermostat. The refrigeration system 
used in this unit is the cold-liner type, 
with refrigerated walls. The fiber- 
glas insulation is 4 in. thick. For 
more complete details check No, 3572 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


3578—Sales Brochure 


How bakeries 
with merchandise 
onstrated in a 


can increase sales 
incentives is dem- 
new brochure intro- 
duced by Cappel, MacDonald & Co. 
Entitled “Sales Ideas For Bakeries,”’ 
the brochure is tailored to the specific 
sales problems of baking companies. 
The brochure explains how selling 
and even non-selling employees can 
help to build business in an incentive 
campaign. It also demonstrates how 
merchandise incentives have been 
used and can be used to build a 
better safety program, cutting down 
accidents and lost man-hours. Copies 
are available by checking No. 3578 
on the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 35384—Box 


The Handy Box Co, has announced 
the production of a one sheet fold- 
ing box which can be assembled in 


two distinct operations and contains 
a balanced handle as an integral part 
The firm states that this 
Handy 


of the 
product, 


box. 


called the Box, re- 





quires no creasing or prefolding, no 
string and prevents mutilation or 
movement of the cake while packag- 
ing. It claims a 75% faster boxing 
operation than with string and ideal 
suitability for self-service. The box 
lends itself easily to art work, the 
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company says, and can also utilize a 
cellophane window. For more com- 
plete details check No. 3584 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3585—Seraper 

Plasticians, Inc., manufacturer of 
advertising premiums, points out the 
advantages of offering to bakers its 
plastic bowl scraper carrying an im- 
printed sales message. The manufac- 
turer that it will not only 
help do a selling job but creates good 
will by helping the baker cut down 
“on unscraped profits.” The scraper, 


States 





made of flexible polyethylene plastic, 


comes in two new sizes, the Profes- 
sional, 3% in. by 6 in., and the Super 
Scoop, 4% in. by 6 in. The scrapers 
are available in white or colors and 
can be imprinted in one, two or three 
The maker can imprint from 
zine plates supplied by the customer 
or can supply completed artwork and 
plates from a rough layout. For fur- 
ther details, a free sample and quan- 


colors 
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tity prices check No. 3585 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3579—Laminate 


Cellothene is the trade name of a 
new flexible, transparent film lami- 
nate of polyethylene and cellophane 
recommended for a variety of packag- 
ing needs by its manufacturer, the 
Cheslam Corp., division of Chester 
Packaging Products Corp. Extrusion- 
laminated Cellothene uses no bind- 
ers, adhesives or connecting agents. 
It combines the properties of poly- 
ethylene and cellophane of the Syl- 
vania MSBO type to produce a heat 
sealable, moisture-proof, tough and 
leak-proof film, the company states. 
Thicknesses range from .0005 in, to 
.006 in. polyethylene combined with 
300 or 450 weight cellophane. For 
more complete details check No. 3579 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3573—Flavor 


Catalog 
The latest edition (May-August, 
1954) of Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 


nard, Inc., presents the company’s 
research and control facilities in 
pages of pictures. Another interest- 
ing innovation is “What's New—For 
You?” which focuses attention on 
important new MM&R products. “The 
Magna Man,” the company’s sales 
representative, takes a bow in a page 
of photographs. To receive the cata- 
log check No. 3573 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 35375—Converter 
Guide 


A new guide to the selection and 
application of Sylvania Cellophane by 
converters has just been issued by 
Sylvania Division, American Viscose 
Corp. The guide outlines cellophane 





* guide 


use information for specific applica- 
tions in the baking industry. The 
includes a discussion of the 
general properties of the firm's cello- 
phane, and also lists the approxi- 
mate competitive equivalents to i‘s 
film designations. Copies of the guide 
may be obtained free of charge by 
checking No. 3575 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3576—Temp. 
Control Bulletin 


The Burling Instrument Co. has 
issued Bulletin 103, the third in a 
new series describing its line of tem- 
perature controls. This bulletin cov- 
ers models B-1C and B-1X, used for 
controlling temperatures or as high 
or low temperature safety alarms 
and cut-outs up to 1,000° F. The two 
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models have weathertight and explo- 
sion proof housings, respectively, it 
is claimed. Included are complete 
descriptions of operation, dimensions 
methods of mounting, and operating 
specifications. Both of these units 
operate by differential expansion cf 
solids, use snap-action switch rated 
at 15 amp., 125-250 volts, 60 cycles, 
and can be obtained in a wide variety 
of standard tubes and ranges, Check 
No. 3576 on the coupon and mail it 
to receive a free copy of the bulletin. 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








CODING AND MARKING 
"Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrep- 
pers, cellophane and packeges, etc., our 
Write for intermation on @ specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinols 











Send for illustrated 
brochure with special 







introductory offer. 











WE supront 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


PIE-PAK CO., Inc. 





PACKAGE YOUR PIES IN 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS 


1300 HUDSON STREET 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





Quaker 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


Bakers Flour 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny! ” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 











e KEY to bakery profits... 








UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





K ING MIDAS & FLOUR MILLS 
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GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


SPOKANE Mitt ONE OF 
WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


NEW 
THE 


Mitts AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 





ead 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


, 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


ROCENYE®” © RLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Bun in Parade 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The legend of 
the hot cross bun was colorfully de- 
picted in flowers built into a float 
supplied by the Oregon Bakers Asso- 
ciation as an entry in Portland’s 
famous rose festival in June. Eugene 
C. Crawford, association manager, 
said the float was 24 ft. long, 9 ft. 
wide and 11 ft. high. It was con- 
structed to represent the brick oven, 
the lady and the evil spirit of fable. 
The float cost an estimated $1,300. 
Hot cross buns on Good Friday were 
supposed to be made of the dough 
kneaded for the host, and were 
marked with the cross accordingly. 
As they are said to keep for 12 
months without turning mouldy, in 
some countries they are still hung in 
houses as a “charm against evil.” 


———SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


New Jersey Bakers 
Organize Plans for 
Oct. 9-11 Convention 


ASBURY PARK, N.J.—The host 
North Jersey Division is charting 
plans for the 36th annual convention 
and meeting of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers Board of Trade, Inc., which will 
be held in the Hotel Berkeley-Car- 
teret here, Oct. 9-11. 

Richard Methven, president of the 
group, and chairman of exhibits, 
states that additional exhibit space 
has been arranged, and that a con- 
vention program including education- 
al talks, panels, demonstrations and 
skits is planned. 

The theme, “Quality Galore for 
54” will be stressed throughout the 
convention. 

Display space may be reserved by 
writing Mr. Methven at 75 Columbus 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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So 
i nat the Aebury Stare! 





joe 

36" Annual Meeting and Convention 
HOTEL BERKELEY-CARTERET 
NEW JERSEY BAKERS' 


Board of Trade, Inc. 
OCTOBER 9 + 10% «+ Tit 











Ave., Closter, N.J., or calling Clos- 
ter 5-0692 before July 30. Joseph 
Gratzel, convention chairman, has 


completed a 
rules and 
bership 


mailing of convention 
regulations to the mem- 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Fint-FLOQURS - CORN PRODUCTS 












= 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 





THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CrTy 
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GENERAL AMERICAN’S 
Airslide Car Fleet 


now brings the savings 
of “BULK SHIPPING” to 
millers, bakers and 


macaroni manufacturers. 


Throughout these industries, 
company after company is looking 
forward to the many advantages of 
this new and proven method of 
shipping. A great many Airslide 
cars have already been leased. 
Before the cars were leased, these 
facts were considered: 


1. Airslide car shipping costs less. 


2. High or low density materials 
can be successfully loaded, carried 
and unloaded by Airslide cars. 
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3.The expense of bag shipment 5. Ladings are protected against 
and handling is eliminated. shrinkage and leakage with mini- 

mum possibility of contamination. 
4. Airslide cars are quickly and 6. General American can service 
easily unloaded into any conveying Airslide cars in its own shops 
system. throughout the country. 


AIRSLIDE, a trade mark of the Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 



























UNLOAD INTO ANY CONVEYING SYSTEM 
































FIND OUT ABOUT CUTTING YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 


The Airslide in car quickly and easily “‘fluidizes” the lading for | General American’s engineers will work with your traffic and 
complete, speedy unloading. With approximately one pound __ production engineers to see how you can get the advantages 
of air pressure, the lading is aerated and flows quickly and and savings of bulk shipping. Write for information on tests 


evenly to the discharge points. 


AIRSLIDE 


of Airslide cars. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 





135 South LaSalle Street +« Chicago 90, Illinois 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Chicago Bakers Club 
Golf Outing Draws 350 


CHICAGO —- More than 350 mem- 
bers and guests of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago turned out for the first 
golf outing of the year, held at the 
Elmhurst Country Club here June 15. 
Good fellowship and relaxation were 
the order of the day as those attend- 
ing participated in the games, prizes, 
a buffet luncheon and a steak dinner 
during the all-day affair. 

An entertainment program was 
offered in the evening, with Walter 
H. Rose, Chapman & Smith Co., 
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Melrose Park, IIL, acting as a story- 
teller, and William G. Dahiquist, A 
E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, per- 
forming magic tricks. Conducting the 
program and directing the activities 
during the day were the two co- 
chairmen of the entertainment com- 
mittee, Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary Ann 
Baking Co.; and Joseph T. Shufli- 
towski, Jos. T. Shuflitowski Co. 

The three top golfers for the day 
were: Jerome H. Debs, Chicago Me- 
tallic Mfg. Co.; Charles W. Pratt, 
Edson, Pratt & Riley, Inc.; and Rich- 
ard Livingston, Jane Livingston Bak- 
ing Co. These low net golfers have a 
leg up on the President's Cup, which 


is awarded annually to the lowest net 
golfer at the spring and fall golf 
outings of the club. 

In all there were 160 golfers. 
Thirty members won prizes, as well 
as six guests who took home golf 
awards. Sixty early-bird golfers re- 
ceived Zippo lighters with Bakers 
Club insignia for teeing off before 
the rush. Eight golfers shared in the 
blind bogey loot. 

William Gilbert, Hubbard Milling 
Co., won the top  non-participant 
prize, taking a silver hostess set 
Second winner in this category was 
Willard H. Geller, John R. Thompson 
Co., who also is president of the club 





All Brolite 


Representatives Are 


Trained Bakery 
Technicians 
And Are 
At Your Service 


For Shop 


O)vlelatiiaehatelal 


York City 3. N 
















2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


All Ingredients In 


ROSOFT 


Are Accepted Under the 
BREAD STANDARDS 


BROS OFT is a Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 
resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 
and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROS OFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 


518 First Ave North 


Seattle 


PANY Inc. 





All Vegetable 


Tlieihitcis 


AW-vatitimelate! 


I Xitelalehi-ye| 
Phosphatides)— 


‘Flour—Mono and 
Di-Glycerides— 


‘Vegetable Oils 
— Salt 





Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


er OLite Co 


Wash 


» 6 
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Eight other members and _ guests 
were awarded non-participant prizes. 
Robert E. Lund, Dolly Madison Cakes 
division of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
won a special “Silver Buck” prize, 
consisting of 50 silver dollars. 

Samuel A. Baker, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, and Richard E. 
Walsh, National Yeast Corp., New 
York, each took an award given to 
members coming the farthest to at- 
tend the outing. 

Among the guests introduced were: 
Jack T. Thatcher, Master Baking 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ill, president of the 
Illinois Bakers Assn.; Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, Decatur, Ill, secretary of 
the IBA; Harold Fiedler, secretary 
of the American Bakers Assn.; Lt. 
Frank Pape, Chicago Police Dept.; 
Preston Keathley, a baker from San- 
tiago, Chile; and John O'Leary, Chi- 
cago Bakery Employers Labor Coun- 
cil. 

Charles J. Prieb, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., took top honors at horse- 
shoes. Elmer G. Fisher, H. Piper 
Baking Co., won the No. 1 door prize. 

Through the courtesy of Robert 
Esserman, Esserman Motor Sales, 
Inc., a 1954 Plymouth Belvedere was 
on display at the outing. The auto- 
mobile will go to the lucky donation 
card holder at the golf outing Aug. 
17. The proceeds from this activity 
will underwrite the Orphans Outing 
sponsored by the Bakers Club Sept. 
18. 

Louise Buell, club manager, and the 
rest of the staff, were roundly ap- 
plauded at the dinner for their work 
in making the outing a success. The 
next club activity is set for June 30, 
when the club will board a special 
train for an all-day trip to Milwaukee 
to watch the Chicago Cubs and the 
Milwaukee Braves tangle at base- 
ball. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Lee Marshall Cup Golf 
Play Slated Sept. 24-26 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual golf 
tournament for the Lee Marshall Cup 
will be staged at the Galen Hall 
Hotel & Country Club, Wernersville, 
Pa., Sept. 24-26. 

The competing clubs are: Phila- 
delphia Bakers Club (host), Bakers 
Club of New York, Inc., Baltimore 
Bakers Club, Boston Bakers Club, 
Central Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
and Pittsburgh Bakers Courtesy Club. 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN =~ -:- COLORADO 








° . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















P hus. 


Te COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
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“Your enthusiasm for National Sandwich Month is commendable, Wilbur, but 
giving bread away is not our idea of a sound contribution to it.”’ 








Maybe you knew it. But now, surveys prove it! The sandwich is King—America’s most 
popular food combination. More than 30 million sandwiches are served daily throughout 
the year, and the season hits a peak in August. You can make this work for 
you by tying in to the barrage of heavy national, regional and local advertising 
that will appear in support of National Sandwich Month. Add it all up and make 
it pay for you in extra profits through increased sales! 


Remember—August is Sandwich Time} 
with 31 big sandwich-eating daysl 
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General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 






Pere RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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| S Standard of excellence 
my = §=6among leading 
the \ bakeries everywhere! ‘mame 4 


Your Bakery Deserves the Best 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Wi C-H ITA bad K AN S A S 
Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY: 12,000 CWTS 7 STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Ouality and Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA MINNESOTA 


Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 










This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








ENCORE 
HV Ing 


MiERKELS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA ~- BELMONT - STAMINA 




















Vermont Bakers Assn. 
Elects Gordon Wing 


STOWE, VT.—Gordon Wing, Cross 
Baking Co., Montpelier, was honored 
at the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., at Stowe, Vt., 
by being elected to that association's 
presidency. Almond Adkins, Fassett’s 
Bakery, Burlington, was voted gen- 
eral vice president and Clifford Jar- 
vis, Jarvis Bake Shop, Barre, was 
chosen retail vice president. 

Two repeaters were Ernest Haigh, 
Joseph Middleby Co., who returns 
as treasurer and Jack Hartman, 
General Mills, Inc., who will serve 
again as secretary. J. P. Goddard, 
J. P. Goddard Co., Claremont, N.H., 
was reelected to the board of gov- 
ernors of the New England Bakers 
Assn, to represent the second New 
England area for two years. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Scholarships Set Up 
By National Starch 


NEW YORK Frank Greenwall, 
president, National Starch Products, 
Inc., has announced final plans fo: 
an aid-to-education program. 

National has established under- 
rraduate scholarships of $2,000 each 
at Columbia University, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, the University of 
Nebraska, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Syracuse University (N.Y. State 
Schoo] of Forestry), and Rutgers 
University. 

To aid the privately - financed 
echools in defraying the administra- 
tion of each scholarship, the company 
is also awarding an additional sum 
annually to the chemistry department 
of the schools concerned. 
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For the information of college men 
seeking to find out more about the 
company, National Starch has pre- 
pared a booklet, “Opportunities for a 
Career With National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,”’ available without charge. 

———@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OAKITE ASSIGNMENTS 

NEW YORK Oakite Products, 
Inc., has announced the assignment 
of the following new technical serv- 
ice representatives: Richard J. Price, 
to the Portland, Ore., area; Malcolm 
N. Gray, Lincoln, Neb.; John N. Lee, 
Miami, Florida; Gale R. Miller, Cin- 
cinnati; Kenneth L. Oliver, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Thomas D. Ellsworth, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; D. O. Mundale, 
Asheville, N.C.; Haskell Wilder, La 
Crosse, Wis.; Lloyd W. Kagley, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; William D. Hudson, To- 
peka, Kansas, and Henry W. Dieter, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 








es 99 
Golden Loaf That's Our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 

















*“‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 




















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELIT E—cake flour 


9 COOKIE KING—cooke 


3 C 
Wy, CRACKER 


» 


GRAHAM KING- 
PASTRY KING 


relate! doughnut arelels 


KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


- 100% soft wheat graham 


low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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Imported Flour 
Causes British 
Millers Worry 


LONDON The Canadian millers, 
in an effort to maintain a share of 
the British market, have been accept- 
ing prices that are undoubtedly un- 
profitable, according to Alan B. Bak- 


er, newly elected president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers 


Mr. Baker, referring to the compe- 
tition provided by imported flour dur- 
ing his inaugural address to associa- 
tion members at their recent annual 
convention, stated that during the 
past year the overall distribution of 
flour by the home millers had suffered 
a reduction on account of the separ- 
ate selling of imported flour allowed 
since the trade was decontrolled in 
September, 1953. 

Up to now, he added, the only seri- 
competition had been from Ca- 
nadian flour which, in a back handed 
sort of way, had actually been helped 
by the relative cheapness of some soft 
wheat flours. A lessening of the price 
differential between spring and win- 
ter wheat could, in his view, easily 
occur with the result that Canadian 
flour might then appear less attrac- 
tive to the bakers. 

The Canadian millers, Mr. Baker 
considered, will eventually tire of 
selling at unprofitable prices if the 
3ritish millers hold their ground and 
refuse to be stampeded. There was, 
he added, considerable evidence that 
the situation from the home millers’ 
point of view was improving 

Partly to meet this competition and 
partly to provide a fair scale of al- 
lowances for the larger flour buyers, 
a rebate scheme was_ introduced 
March 1 for a trial period of six 
months and applied to England and 
Wales. This scheme, Mr. Baker said, 
had been in a great measure suc- 
cessful and had met with general ac- 
ceptance throughout the trade. Mr. 
Baker said that for this scheme the 
association had to thank the retiring 
president, Humphrey B. Vernon, a 
director of Spillers, Ltd., for his 
initiative and determination in bring- 
ing it to full operation. 

It has always been the association’s 
declared policy, Mr. Baker said, that 
the regulation of flour prices is not 
within its scope and he felt that this 
position should not be prejudiced. The 
association, he conceded, can properly 


ous 


take a hand in dealing with such 
matters as selling terms, discounts 
and many other factors that affect 


the whole trade without recommend- 
ing prices which are the responsi- 
bility of the local associations. In this 
connection the four group associations 
have come increasingly to the fore in 


dealing with all matters connected 
with the selling price of flour. He 
urged that every miller, large and 


small, should give them the utmost 
support 

Mr. Baker also referred to the work 
of the International Milling Assn., 
which has its headquarters in Paris, 
in connection with imported flour. He 
aid that while the millers in the 10 
or so countries making up the asso- 
ciation agreed that wheat should 
move freely from country to country, 
they considered that in the event of 
the formation of a coordinated plan 
for European agriculture, on the lines 
of the Schumann plan for iron and 
steel, flour should be sold only in the 
country in which it is milled 


Concluding his references to im- 
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ported flour, Mr. Baker said “Such 
steps as we can take to prevent any- 
thing in the form of the dumping 
of flour into this country as happened 
at one stage between the wars must 
be of assistance, and I believe that 
the discussions we have had and the 
contacts we are making may well be 
of much help to us.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


June duly 

28, 6, 

1954 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Ine. 32% «026 32 32% 

Allis-Chalmers ny 41% SI” Ki%& 

Am, Cyanamid %® 415%, 445% 45% 

ORR 133% 125% 126% 

A-D-M Co, 52 30 38 37% 
Borden 62% 5I% G4 65 

Cont, Baking Co. 23% 20% 22% 

Pid. $5.50 Ys 9% 9% 941% 

Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 78 67% 6% 16% 

Dow Chem, 13% 33% 40% 41% 
Pid. $4 A 38 k 

Gen, Baking Co, My 

"fd. $8 


. Foods Corp. 
Pid. $3.50 

Gen, Mills, Inc. 
Merck & Co, 

rid. $4 

Natl, Biscuit Co. 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 





Pid. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Ine. 

Pid, $4.50 
Sterling Drug / 

Pid. $3.50 aY%, 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 804% 71% WY WY 
United Biscuit 

of America 39% 324, 31% 31% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 26% 31% 344% 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 19% 22% 22% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 108 108% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 174% 176 
General Mills, Ine., 3%. Pfd. 120 135 
General Mills, Inec., 50% Pfd.. 120% 121% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 87% KY, 
Natl, Biseuit Co., $7 Pfd. 175% 176% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 106 11% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pid. iow, 192 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 93 94 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pid. $4.50 103% 106 
Vietor Chem. Whks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 9 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102% 104 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 

stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
June July 
2A, 6, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. is 2¥ 3% 
Gir, A&P Tea Co. 140% 132 139% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N. Y. 21% #8 20% 2% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gr, A&P Tea Co., & Ptd 178% 180 
Hathaway Bak., Ine., “A” 5 5Y 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 103% 105 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 138 140 
Omar, Ine. 5% 16% 
Wagner Baking Co. he 6 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ™ TUN, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jane June 
18, 25, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can, Bread, Pfd. B49 16 48 48 
Can. Food Products 3.75 2.25 2.50 2.95 
A ; . 7 1 150 4.00 
rtd, nowt oA 33 35 as 
Catelli Food, A 7 13 16 17 
_ « ° 40 20 20 30 
Cons. Bakeries ay 6% i% 7 
Federal Grain 28 19 27 27 
er ° 29 26 zat % 
Gen. Bakeries 6% 5S ot ; r+ 
Inter City Bakeries 15 13% 14 13%, 
Lake of the Woods 432 27% 2 27% 
Pfd, - 145 136% 145 140 
Maple Leaf Mig. ” 7 ay ay 
Pfd, on 89 = =— ROTH, 
McCabe Grain, A 16 12% 15% 16 
Mid Pac. Grain 26% 14% 20% 20% 
Ogilvie Flour 33 30% 30% 32 
Pid. 155 150) «153% 154 
Toronto Elevs. 4% #13 14% 14% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 17% 17% 
Weston, George 4% 4% 42 42 
Pid, 4%% 103 951%, 102 101 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Hread 2.90 3.00 
Canadian Bakeries 10 12 
Int. Milling, Pfd. MM 92 
McCabe Grain, B 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pid. 115% 
Standard Brands , 324%, 


Western Grain 


TO ADD 600,000 BU. STORAGE 

COLBY, KANSAS The Cooper 
Terminal will construct an addition- 
al 600,000 bu. of storage to its pres- 
ent facilities here, making a_ total 
storage capacity of more than 1 mil- 
lion bushels. W. FE. Cooper, owner, 
said that the new elevator is sched- 
uled to be completed by Sept. 15. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
ee 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Fad Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. | 




















Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQYR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Bullding 

















ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N.Y. 





Choice 
MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 














3 E Px 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


9 25 Beaver Street NEW YOR}! 5g 


| || The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMBRY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH BT. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWL 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreich FILOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exehange NEW YORK 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N, Y. 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Bakers of Canada 


The members of Canada’s National 
Council of the Baking Industry have 
expressed regret that the milling in- 
dustry does not appear to be fully 
acquainted with the extensive public 
relations program undertaken by the 
bakers in the past two years. A sug- 
gestion has been made that a meeting 
be arranged between the _ bakers’ 
representatives and the chief officials 
of the milling companies so that the 
nature and scope of the program can 
he explained. 

The public relations firm of Tisdall, 
Clark & Co., in association with the 
Bakery Foods Foundation, has been 
successful in achieving better accep- 
tance for the baking trade from the 
Canadian Dietetic Assn., the Ca- 
nadian Association of Consumers and 
the Canadian Medical Assn, Walter 
D. Heagle, chairman of the council, 
effectively underlined the importance 
of this when he stated, at a recent 
meeting, that it was not sufficient 
for the bakers to be no more than 
merchandisers of bread; they had to 
stress nutrition and to sell nutrition 
to their customers. 

Material issued under the Bakers 
of Canada Program has been freely 
used by women’s. organizations, 
government departments, newspaper 
writers and radio commentators. For 
the future, it is planned to establish 
a French language public relations 
division in Montreal with an English 
affiliate slated for introduction in that 
city shortly. The organization has 
achieved acceptance in every province 
in Canada and as a direct result it 
is hoped to hike the sale of baked 
products. Because the flour trade will 
benefit from this it is felt that it may 
be persuaded to accept some of the 
financial burden which is proving 
heavy as a result of the growth of 
operations 


Finance 


The 1954 budget allots $47,000 for 
public relations work of which $5,000 
is earmarked for education and $5,000 
as the special fee payable to the 
American Institute of Baking. This 
leaves a net amount available of $37,- 
000, sufficient for the plans now in 
hand for the current year, according 
to officials 

Part of the money required comes 
from a levy on yeast used by bakers, 
traders pledging themselves to cover 
the amounts involved. More finance 
is expected to come from the allied 
trades as a result of a special letter 
of appeal to be given a wide circula- 
tion among suppliers. The bakers are 
now discussing ways and means of 
enlisting financial support from the 
millers. Some milling firms, of course, 
indirectly support the work of the 
council because of their affiliated 
bakeries but it is considered that 
when the work of the program be- 
comes more widely known even great- 
er financial assistance will be forth- 
coming 

Arthur May, secretary of the coun- 
cil, is to prepare a list of members 
of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Assn. and of millers outside the asso- 
ciation preparatory to working out 
a suitable method of approach. 

W. H. Willis, council treasurer, re- 
ported an apparent deficit of $34,000 
in his budget but he added that cal- 
culations had been worked out on 


the basis that substantial financial 
assistance would be forthcoming from 
both the allied trades and the millers. 


No Price Drop 


George H. MclIvor, chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
told the annual convention of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ Assn. 
that he did not expect a further drop 
in Canadian wheat prices. He added 
that Canada had maintained her per- 
centage of the world’s wheat export 
trade this season at about the same 
level as during the 1952-53 crop year 
He said that Canada’s position in the 
international trade should not be 
judged entirely on the volume of ex- 
ports but also on whether it main- 
tained the relative share of trade. 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, recently pointed 
out that Canada is maintaining its 
percentage share of the volume of 
trade open to all wheat exporters. 
That share at the present time was 
in the region of 40% and he did not 
think this could be increased to any 
great extent. 


Winter Wheat 


The low offering price for Ontario 
winter wheat is causing acute con- 
cern in eastern Canadian farming 


circles. A plea has been voiced in the 
House of Commons for the placing 
of a floor under winter wheat in view 
of the reported low opening bid of 
$1.25 bu., a price comparing unfavor- 
ably with the range $1.55@1.60 oper- 
ative earlier in the present season. 
It is reported that already one deal 
has been closed at $1.30 bu. 

The steep decline in the value of 
Ontario winter wheat is due to a 
variety of causes, the uncertainty 
currently prevailing being perhaps 
the most important. Some traders 
were disposed to offer around $1.40 
but they revised their thinking as 
the wheat market generally showed 
cigns of weakness. 

The government refused the plea 
for the floor price on the grounds 
that the matter was not one for the 
Canadian Wheat Board. If the low 
price persists, however, traders ex- 
pect that it will stimulate the farm- 
ers’ demand for a marketing board 
as part of the effort to get a better 
return. Nevertheless, the farmers, it 
is stated, will have to realize that 
if winter wheat is to be competitive 
in overseas markets, even though 
sales in proportion to domestic usage 
are small, the price will have to be 
in line with that quoted by Australia 
and other soft wheat sellers. 
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U.K. Chief Buyer 


WINNIPEG—Canadian mills and 
exporters worked the equivalent of 
5,732,000 bu. of wheat and flour for 
export the week ended June 30. This 
was more than 1,000,000 bu. more 
than the week previous. The latest 
figure included 1,057,000 bu. in the 
form of flour of which 320,000 covered 
International Wheat Agreement sales. 

IWA wheat sales totaled 2,218,000 
bu. and 2,457,000 bu. were worked as 
class 2 business. The latter included 
1,588,000 bu. to the U.K., 695,000 to 
Japan and 161,000 to Finland. The 
balance went to Colombia. Germany 
led the IWA buyers with purchases of 
708,000 bu. while Israel took 381,000, 
the Netherlands 371,000, South Africa 
361,000 and Norway 225,000 bu. with 
the balance going to Ecuador. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BAY INSURANCE STEADY 


WINNIPEG—tThe 13th annual re- 
port on Hudson Bay marine insurance 
indicates that no changes are due in 
insurance rates on ships using the 
northern port this year. On the basis 
of past experience the Commonwealth 
Shipping Committee considers the 
possibility of a ship getting caught by 
ice in the Bay or strait remote. In 
1953 31 ships, including six which 
made two voyages, touched at 
Churchill, carrying out 10,785,000 bu 
The committee’s report notes that 
work will soon start on doubling the 
capacity of the terminal at Churchill 
to 5,000,000 bu. 











Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miiler’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Canadian Enterprise 


The Canadian flour trade is not 
being left behind in the race to at- 
tract the consumer dollar channeled 
through the baker. 

The Canadian government is spon- 
soring a series of full page advertise- 
ments in leading U.K. bakery trade 
journals on the theme that the baker 
will get larger, more appetizing 
loaves with flour milled from Ca- 
nadian wheat. Those bakers wishing 
to obtain more detailed information 
may apply for a free copy of the 
descriptive booklet “Canadian Wheat 
and Flour” to Canada House, Trafal- 
gar Square, London, the advertise- 
ment states. 

Individual importers, too, are join- 
ing in the campaign. The firm of 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., import- 
ers for more than half a century, is 
publicizing its available Canadian and 
Australian brands while another im- 
porter is offering flour milled, ac- 
cording to the advertisement, at 
Brandon, Man. 

All importers hold stocks of flour 
and promise immediate delivery, a 
factor that lines them up as strong 
competitors for the home mills. 


Publicity Drive 


Alan B. Baker, newly appointed 
president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, revealed 
at the recent annual convention that 
millers were extremely concerned at 
the dip in flour consumption now evi- 
dent in the U.K. Official statistics 
reveal that per capita consumption 
has slipped below the prewar level 
after the lush years of the war and 
post war eras. 

The figure for 1953 has been set 


at 191.7 lb. a head compared with 
194.5 lb. operative before the war. 
In 1951 per capita consumption was 
set at 203.6 lb. and in 1952, 201.7 Ib 

A special flour and bread committee 
has been examining the problem for 
some time, Mr. Baker said, and he 
hinted that some important and far 
reaching publicity proposals would be 
placed before the industry in the near 
future. Additionally, a number of 
other important matters, affecting 
relations with the public, are under 
review and it is expected that the 
proposals, when adopted, will bring 
results. Before the war the British 
millers ran a successful “Eat More 
Bread” campaign and it is expected 
that the new program will aim at 
bettering the results then achieved. 

The imported flour trade stands to 
gain indirectly from this campaign to 
help put bread back on the road to 
increased consumer acceptance. The 
main competition is provided by the 
greater availability of other filler 
foods as Britain creeps out of auster- 
ity to a situation where ration books 
are a thing of the past. 


No Fear 


John McEwen, minister of com- 
merce and agriculture in the Austral- 
ian government, says that Australian 
wheat growers have nothing to fear 
from future competition from North 
America, 

Efficient Australian wheat growers 
could produce wheat profitably at 
competitive prices, Mr. McEwen as- 
serted. It was inevitable that the 
shortages created by the war should 
give way to a buyers’ market because 
production had increased throughout 
the world. Australian growers, he 


continued, could expect some ups and 
downs in the market and they would 
have to be more careful of the quality 
of their product and more conscious 
of cost; if this were done they would 
continue to make a profit in the for- 
seeable future. 


U.K. Improvers 


The problem of flour improvers still 
causes concern in British milling cir- 
cles. Observers score unproven claims 
by scientists and wild statements by 
food faddists as responsible for bring- 
ing about some sales resistance to 
bread though it has never been ac- 
cepted in the U.K. that Agene, the 
product criticized, is responsible for 
the ills they attribute to it. 

When the matter is settled the 
millers propose to insist that any 
reaffirmation by the government of 
the decision to abandon Agene must 
be accompanied by a statement from 
the government itself exonerating the 
flour milling industry from any 
charge that the retention of Agene 
has been in any way deleterious to 
national health. It is intended, in- 
dustry spokesmen say, that the dis- 
claimer shall apply to the whole pe- 
riod both before and since the entire 
subject of improvers has been under 
examination. 


The current British approach is 
three pronged, with reports chan- 
neled to a_ special committee or- 


ganized by the chief medical officer 
of the Ministry of Health and made 
up of government officials, repre- 
sentative of the Medical Research 
Council, the millers and the bakers 

The committee has received a re- 
port on experimental studies on the 
effects of different treatments of 
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flour in relation to nutritional value 
and possible toxicity. These experi- 
mental studies involved animals and 
were conducted by a committee of the 
Medical Research Council. The re- 
sults, still under study by experts, 
are said to be exceedingly complex. 


Aeration Process 


A second investigating committee, 
working under the direction of Dr. 
Norman Wright of the Ministry of 
Food, has provided an interim tech- 
nical report on the aeration process. 
The report shows that this process 
can give results indentical with im- 
provers but the economic question, in 
relation to type and cost of the plant 
required, still remains a most im- 
portant consideration. 

The third approach takes the form 
of a memorandum prepared by Wil- 
fred D. Vernon, chairman of Spillers, 
Ltd., and chairman of the scientific 
committee of the millers’ association. 
This report recorded and stressed all 
the various practical and economic 
considerations to be borne in mind in 
coming to any decision on improvers, 
The question of competition from im- 
ported flour, it was pointed out, fig- 
ured prominently in such considera- 
tions 

BREAD 


S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Canadian Exports 
Show Increase 


WINNIPEG — Canadian grain ex- 
ports improved sharply during May 
and wheat clearances to all destina- 
tions for that month totaled 18,200,0C0 
bu., compared with 11,500,000 bu. in 
April. Flour exports in May were 
equivalent to 4,300,000 bu. of wheat, 
representing an increase of 500,000 
bu. over the month previous. Although 
rye shipments were down in May, 
oats, barley and flaxseed exports all 
showed increases over April, accord- 
ing to reports issued by the Statistics 
Branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 

Exclusive of the two peak years of 
1951-52 and 1952-53, the cumulative 
total of wheat clearances to the end 
of May this crop year, amounting to 
170,300,000 bu., exceeds the 10-month 
total for any of the other crop years 
back to 1945-46. 

Wheat-flour exports for the August- 
May period were equivalent to 38,399,- 
000 bu. of oats. British Common- 
wealth countries took 22,021,000 of 
which 13,109,000 bu. in terms of wheat 
went to the U.K. The Philippines took 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Cityflour'’’ Adelaide 
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4,417,000 bu. in the form of flour, 
while Venezuela was next with pur- 
chases equivalent to 3,213,000 bu. 
Trinidad-Tobago bought flour equal to 
1,916,000 bu. of wheat and Jamaica 
more than 1,600,000 bu. 

Exports of wheat only for the 10- 
month period of 170,270,000 bu. in- 
cluded 63,732,000 for the U.K.; 5,910,- 
000 for South Africa; 4,272,000 for 
India, and 1,492,000 bu. for Malta. Ja- 
pan led other countries with pur- 
chases of slightly more than 38,000,- 
000 bu.; Germany bought 15,686,000; 
Belgium, 10,993,000; Switzerland, 8,- 
868,000; Brazil, 6,910,000; the Neth- 
erlands, 5,705,000; U.S., 6,237,000; 
and Spain, 3,424,000 bu. Israel, Ire- 
land, Norway, Cuba, Ecuador and 
Peru each took in excess of 1,000,000 
bu. 

Thirty-four countries bought Cana- 
dian wheat during the August-May 
period of the current crop year, while 
Canadian flour for the same period 
was cleared to 69 destinations. 

During May Canadian rolled oats 
and oatmeal exports were equivalent 
to only 80,000 bu. of oats and of this 
68,000 were cleared to Venezuela. 
During the 10-month period rolled 
oats and oatmeal equal to 619,000 bu. 
cleared to all destinations, with Ve- 
nezuela’s purchases aggregating 259,- 
000 bu. 

Exports of oats for May totaled 
4,667,000 bu. to boost the August-May 
figure to 60,834,000 bu., with the U.S. 
importing 57,554,000 bu.; U.K., 1,542,- 
000 and Belgium 1,452,000 bu. There 
were nine other buyers during this pe- 
riod. 

Barley exports continue good and 
for the 10 months ending May totaled 
75,729,000 bu., with the U.S. taking 
30,375,000 bu.; Japan, 19,669,000; 
U.K., 13,801,000; Germany, 7,116,000, 
and Belgium, 2,602,000 bu. 

Rye exports for the first 10 months 
of the crop year amounted to 13,495,- 
000 bu. with the U.S. taking just over 
13,000,000. There were four other buy- 
ers. 

Flax exports for the 10 months 
climbed to 4,751,000 bu. with Bel- 
gium taking 1,684,000, Japan 1,051,000 
and France 940,000 bu. Small amounts 
went to five other destinations. 
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po dp, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
2 Gea, — Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
2, uD “Cartier “Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
Canny Cables—Eastmills + MONTREAL, CANADA 

















CABLE ADORESS “JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


NEW 150,000 BU. ELEVATOR 

HAZELTON, KANSAS—The Cor- 
win-Hazelton Farmers Cooperative 
Assn. has started construction of a 
new 150,000 bu. grain elevator here. 
Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson, has 
the contract. The unit is being built 
in connection with the old Bower- 
sock Mill & Power Co. elevator, 
which the firm purchased recently. 
The project is slated to be finished 
by Sept. 15. After the elevator is 
finished, total storage capacity for 
Corwin-Hazelton will be more than 
a million bushels, The association will 
have 570,000 bu. here and 505,000 bu 
at Corwin. 





—— | 


E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
Exporters 
FLOUR + FEED + SEED GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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IOWA ELEVATOR BURNS 


RUTHVEN, IOWA--The Farmers 
Cooperative elevator here was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with damage 
estimated between $90,000 and $100,- 
000 by company owners. A mill and 
warehouse were severely damaged 
and 80 tons of feed destroyed, The 
elevator was rebuilt in 1947. 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
Firour ° 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
MONTREAL 











Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P. O. B. 767 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporters of 


Grain, Flour and Allied Products 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














TOPNOTCH 





FLOUR MILLS 


Canadian Hard Spring ait RT Gae bea 


- SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 


CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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ITS IN THE RECORD Caen's 


with 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
LS MONARCH 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF 





THE WEST 
ib 7 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 
OATMEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


Robin Hood Flour ce! —_ 


Mills Limited 
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von oneal PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 


















GREAT er aL, Led. | arenas Fie 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 








caBLe ADDRESS GrRATSTAR —_ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’ TORONTO CANADA 


+ n + 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ain mm ALL 


“HASTINGS® CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





ontinued from page 14) 

vious week. Operations were 100%. 
Buyers were divided 83% to the fam- 
ily trade and 17% to bakers. Prices 
remained unchanged on family flour 
and 15¢ higher on bakery. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
July 3: carlots, family short patent 
$6.3006.70, standard patent $5.80@ 
6, bakery unenriched short patent 
in paper bags $6.45@6.55, standard 
patent $6.3546.45, straight grade 
$6.3006.40. Truck lots 20@50¢ on 
all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Hard wheat spring and 
winter flour sales declined further 
in the central states during the week 
ending July 3. However, a definite in- 
crease in soft wheat flour sales pushed 
the percentage figure on that type 
to the 250% mark. This figure was 
for a capacity of around five days. 

Observers generally agreed that 
slow sales were due to tremendously 
high prices, which, it was said, were 
at an all-time high. It is felt in the 
trade that no big break in prices can 
be expected at any time in the near 
future, due to rising wheat premiums 
and low millfeed returns 

All sales of any kind on hard winter 
and spring wheat flours were on a 
p.d.s. basis for early shipment. 

A heavy volume of national brand 
cake flour was sold last week, the 
first such big sales for several weeks. 
Cracker-cookie type flour sales were 
slow and all for p.d.s. early shipment. 
Also, a few scattered sales to blenders 
were reported. 

Family flour sales were slow and 
directions reported as fair. Mills re- 
ported a 20¢ increase during the week. 
However, this increase was only 
temporary and caused no flurry of 
buying 

Quotations July 2: Spring top pat- 
ent $7.1547.20, standard $7.10, first 
clear $6.3006.45; hard winter short 
$6.5646.70, 95% patent $6.514 6.60, 
clear $545.24; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter short $6.52 @6.60, standard 
$5.704 5.82, clear $5@5.31., 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was good. Shipping directions 
were fair. There was little interest 
in distant bookings. Demand for 
clears and low grades was very good. 

Quotations July 2 in 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $5.70, 
top hard $7.60. ordinary $6.65. In 
100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $630, 
pastry $490, soft straights $5.05, 
clears $4.85; Hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.55, standard $6.40, clears $5.60; 
spring short patent $7.25, standard 
$7.15, clears $6.65. 


East 


Boston: A spurt in the demand of 
cake flours featured trading in the 
local flour market last week. The 
buying activity was quickly squelched, 
however, with soaring values, which 
carried all types of flour to new peaks 
for the year, and at the close trading 
was at a complete standstill. 

Springs advanced a full 25¢ with 
the exception of first clears which 
was a laggard, moving up only 5 to 


10¢. Hard winters scored an 8¢ ad- 
vance in easy steps, but the activity 
on this grade was more or less re- 
strained. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 20¢ net higher for the 
week with the family type leading the 
rise. 

Soft wheat flour bookings were 
very heavy early in the week with the 
larger bakers covering up to 120 days 
and the smaller operators committing 
themselves for lesser periods. The 
local trade appeared at a loss to 
explain the current advance as most 
of them felt that the statistical posi- 
tion of flour, taking into consideration 
supplies, slow business, etc., warrant- 
ed a price break rather than a fresh 
push into new high ground for the 
year. Reports of rust in the spring 
crop and low protein flour in the 
southwestern harvest were not taken 
too seriously here because, as one 
leader put it, “crops are generally 
killed 10 times by rumors in every 
season.” 

Quotations July 3: Spring short 
patents $7.464 7.56, standards $7.364 
7.46, high gluten $8.1108.21, first 
clears $6.7246.97; hard winter short 
patents $707.14, standards $6.804 
6.94; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.62, high ratio $6.27@7.02; 
family $7.924@ 8.12. 

Buffalo: There was a fair amount 
of buying at substantially higher 
levels last week. Traders took cov- 
erage right across the board 

Spring wheat flour jumped 25¢, and 
Kansas wheat flour climbed 13¢. The 
rise not only reflected an increase in 
futures prices but premiums as well. 

Soft wheat flour also showed 
strength, both in short patents and 
cake flours. Cake flours went up 20¢ 
and pastry flours from 10 to 15¢. This 
is the normal time of year for a 
push in these types of flours, and sub- 
stantial coverage was made. 

Clear flours were also strong and 
all types advanced 10¢. 

However, despite the improvement 
in sales, many consumers are still 


sitting on the fence. Many still bo- 
lieve that lower prices are yet to 
come. Those who did buy played it 
close to the board. No forward com- 
mitments were made and maximum 
bookings ranged from two to three 
weeks 

Many in the trade are still hoping 
that the peak of the harvest will 
force Kansas wheat flour down and 
bring about a sympathetic decline in 
spring wheat flour. 

Others in the trade think they are 
carrying their wishful thinking too 
far and don't believe that prices will 
go down to the levels they anticipate. 

Intense competition, partly an 
aftermath of the recent bread strike, 
has developed here between large 
and chain-store bakeries. Some bak- 
eries may be forced to reduce their 
prices and there is also talk of 
smaller loaves. Some chain-stores are 
offering two loaves of bread for 29¢, 
which is sharply lower than similar 
offerings of large bakeries sold in re- 


tail stores. One source said, “it can 
readily be seen that bakeries-——hit by 
high flour levels—are in for a real 
squeeze.” 

It is understood that the U.N. is 


in the market 
tion flour. 
Mill output was above a year ago 
and running time ranged from 5 io 
slightly more than 6 days. Most mills 
operated on a 6-day week basis. 


for some long-extrac- 


Quotations July 2: Spring family 
$7.8008, high gluten $8.1708.22, 
short $7.52@7.57, standard $7.47, 


straight $7.42, first clear $6.76 6.87, 
hard winter short $7.15, standard 
$6.904 7.05, first clear $6.0806.60; 
soft winter short patent $5.70@7.16, 
standard $6.46, straight $5.567 5.60, 
first clear $5.2105.25 

New York: Advancing wheat mar- 
kets, spiraling flour prices to new 
highs, brought substantial business in 
advertised cake and family flours. 
Mill protection early in the week 
against advances of about 20¢ in high 
ratios attracted average coverage ol 
60 days, with some contracts for 120- 








“HONOR MAN” — Man of the year for 1954 of the Chicago Assn. of Flour 
Distributors is George A. Shields, New Century Co., Chicago. He was named 
to the distinction at the annual golf outing of the club at the Rolling Green 
Country Club, Chicago, June 10. In the picture at the left above he is shown 
on the right, accepting a handshake of congratulation from Lloyd R. Merrill, 
General Mills, Inc., who prepared and read the tribute to Mr. Shields. The 
picture at the right shows the two golf winners of the day, and the chairman 
of the program committee. On the left is Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt 
Flour Co., chairman of the program committee. In the center is Henry 8. 
French, The Northwestern Miller, Chicago, who won the low gross award 
with a 76. On the right is Leonard M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., who 


carded a low net of 70. 


days since balances were very low 
in anticipation of the new crop. Al- 
though levels ranged down to $6.50, 
the entire trade was not involved 
since many, while indicating their 
supplies were light, awaited the 
movement in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Brokers anticipate steady buying as 
soon as these flours are offered freely 

within the next week or ten days. 

Among 
flours, 


spring and southwestern 
advances seemed to stiffen 
buyers’ determination to cover on 
p.d.s. basis. Such sales expanded in 
limited measure among jobbers and 
bakers whose stocks were small, and 
since this condition is general, in- 
structions usually accompanied con- 


tracts even when they were made 
out for 120-day shipment. Spotty 
sales of spring high glutens and 


standard patents were reported, but 
clears have firmed up considerably 
and were not pushed. 

Few offerings of new crop Kansas 
flours have appeared, and buyers 
hesitate to cover at current levels. 
Few cheap flours were available and 
in some channels it was believed 
round lot buying might not occur on 
this crop. 

Quotations July 2: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high glutens $8,194 8.29, 
standard patents $7.44@7.54, clears 
$6.704 6.95; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.08@7.20, standard patents 
$6.8847; high ratio soft winters 
$6.25 7, straights $5.30@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: There were fair sales 
of soft wheat pastry flour last week, 
mostly to those who did not pur- 
chase previously. Some were for con- 
version later and others to satisfy 
flour needs of the present. Sales in 
both springs and hard winters were 
of small volume. Most commitments 
were p.d.s. but some extended 30 to 
60 days, 

Family patents were up in price 
10¢ and although protection at the old 
price was offered for a day, this 
failed to attract buying interest. 
Sales were “only fair” in both ad- 
vertised and unadvertised family pat- 
ents. 

Clears and 
buying interest 

Directions were “only fair.’ 

Flour prices are up, and this adds 
to the desire of both large and small 


high glutens held no 


bakeries to await full details of new 
crop before buying on any larger 
scale or longer commitments 
Quotations July 3: Hard winter 
Standard patent $6.4006.84, medi- 
um patent $64546.94, — short 
patent $7.1447.61, medium patent 


$/.190 7.66, short patent $7.24@ 7.71, 
clears $6.614 6.80, high gluten $7.904 
8.12; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.8548, other brands $64 
8.11; pastry and cake flours $4.804% 
7.09 

Philadelphia: An across-the-board 
increase Was posted on the local flour 
market last week in the wake of an 
upward tendency in wheat. This lifted 
most spring and hard winter grades 
to their highest levels in quite some 
time and was viewed with mild alarm 
by the large number of bakers and 
jobbers who have been deferring com- 
mitments in the firm belief that har- 
vesting operations would generate 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





W eek 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring tearndls 
Hpring top patent 
Apring high gluten 
Spring hort 
Spring standard 
Spring traight 
Mpring firet clear 
Hard winter family ove 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard oe 
Hard winter first clear ... 
Soft winter family ove 
Soft winter short patent 
Boft winter standard see 
Moft winter straight 
Hoft winter first clear 
Kye flour white 
Rye flour dark 
Remolina blend, bulk 
Spring farily 
Spring high gluten 
Apring short 
Spring standard 
Mpring firet clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter firet clear 
Soft winter short patent .. 
Boft winter straight 
Soft winter firat clear 
Rye four white 
Rye flour, dark 
Remolina blend, bulk 
Family patent 
Hiuestem 
Hakery grades 
Pastry 

*100-1b. papers. 1100-Ib 
It. 


end flour quotations, in sacks of 106 Ib, (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {tSt. Louis Buffalo 
§...@ ... §$6.87@7.66 §...@.. 3 a“ $7.40@8.00 
7.15@7.20 oe ee a“ : a“ “ 
00 & T.51@7.57 a u 8.17% 4.22 
@. 6 4646.92 u“ @7.25 %7.52@7.57 
-»-Q@7N0 6.76@6.82 a w7A5 W747 
rT coo Gres a “ @7.42 
6.3006.45 5.9646.56 oc “6.65 6.760@6.87 
er +» @7.65 swe s 6.05@7.50 7.60 i“ 
6.566.709 a 6.320 6.37 “6.55 W715 
‘ae §6.51076.60 a 6.224 6.27 06.40 6.900@7.0 
taweee 5.00@5.24 a“ 1.50@5.00 “E60 6.080 6.60 
ooe@ ocp 7 a“ @#5.79 a 
cians 6.52% 6.60 u“ “ u“ >. T0716 
cee 5.70 @5,82 a u it 646 
so oee ws a“ a “5.05 ».56@ 5.60 
5.00@5.3 u ‘ a“ M4ABS ». 2145.25 
-+-@412 3.913.965 a “4.58 1.5580 4.80 
3.50@3.52 3.16@3.20 “ u“ 3.830 4.05 
»+-@ 5.05 08.19 au“ au u 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
$...@8.19 §...@ S7.92G 5.12 $7.5508.00 § “ 
8.19@ 8.29 8.05@8.15 8.1LG@8.2)) 7.9008.12 7.3597.60 
vo bhee “a 7.35@7.45 7.46@7.56 7.24@7.71 6.9007,10 
TANWD7I54 7.300740 7.3647.46 TAAG@T.61 6.75%6.95 
6.7007 6.95 6.9007.00 6.720697 6.616.809 6.50@6.70 
7.08@7.20 7.10@7.20 7.00@714 6.557.044 6.45@6.65 
6.38077.00 6.9547.05 6.80@6.94 6A0@E684 6.300@6.45 
“- . a a a 5.05 @5.40 
‘eo >a awe ~@ “ “ 5.30@5.60 
5.3004 5.60 a 5.32@5.62 u 1.95@ 5,20 
is o@ . M. a “ 254 5.60 
1$60@4.75 4.600470 7 1.58@4.67 “ 
ee! er a -@ S830 3.92 “a 
8.67 @8,77 “ u“ 108.67 u“ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@8.00 Spring top patent $11.00@ 11.50 $16,704 11.40 
MIMO Bakers . : , &.50@ 9.00 9.35% 9.65 
@7.21 Winter exportst @ 3.75 “ 
“645 
export cottons, f.a.8. Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 


William and Hritish Columbia boundary. 


tHakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 


tran 

Standard midds 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


iran 
Shorts 
Mill run 


roronto 


Winnipeg 


prompt 


delivery, 


chi 
$40.50 
15.00 
64.00 
65,00 


ton, packed in 100-1b 
cago Minneapolis 

@ 41.00 $....@38.60 
% 416.50 41.50@ 42.00 


@55.00 
@ 56.00 


Kansas City 


$37.00 
41.50 


37,50 
M41A2,00 


- 


oe @50.50 
4 55.00 


St. Louis 
$40,500 41.00 
44.000 44.50 


a 


$419.004 51.00 
38.00@ 43.00 


sacks 


Buffalo 


$44.000 44.75 § 
46.5004 47.00 


f.o.b 


at 


WSTMW “ 


59. 007 60.00 


rt. Worth 
$45.00@ 46.00 
48.004 49.00 


a 


a 


Shorts 


$51.00@ 56.00 


41.00 @ 46.00 


indicated 


Philadelphia 


New Orleans 
$16.00@ 46,50 
49.75@ 50.25 


inte 


Boston 


@m5i.ou $ w4ag.o0 
WST700 @ 53.50 
1 a“ 
@ 67.00 “ 
Seattle 
$ a 
ia 
4 aw ikon 
Middlings 


$59.00 @ 62.00 


46.00@50.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 

















Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), June 26, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
r-~Wheat— --—-Corn—— -——Oats— c Rye— -~Barley 
1964 1953 1964 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 

Baltimore 6,122 3,187 1,803 2,844 3 1 19 54 
Hoston 9,165 3 a 
Hhuffalo 16,432 14,370 1,618 390 727) «1,605 307 61 738 107 

Afloat . 617 478 200 oe e ee . es ee ‘ 
Chicago . 8,137 4,889 2,482 2,795 412 2,076 7,263 2,924 185 87 
Duluth 31,627 31,589 1,428 134 32 «1,897 197 32 yaa 672 
Enid 50,269 42,933 in 16 
rt. Worth 18,5620 18,560 rae 100 517 107 3 8 34 i7 
Galveston 4,414 2.014 ; > 46 
Hutchinson 23,923 20,117 ‘ 
Indianapolis 2,621 S25 670 o24 9 a8 17 aT 
Kansas City 34,749 32,646 1,101 422 34 7 99 106 58 " 
Milwaukee 2,761 1.451 7 516 244 26 1 1,169 SAS 
Minneapolis 31,370 13,620 1,231 3,263 299 862.454 31 iOS 644 1,761 
New Orleans 600 27 23 150 2 2 
New York 3,539 4,850 13 66 5 3 1 

Afloat 16,827 8.334 ‘ ; 
Omaha 16,102 22,228 1,132 1,301 62 151 ‘ 3 "4 i 
Peoria 679 377 191 427 20 
Philadelphia 2.883 1,326 384 . 9 
Bioux City 1,686 5o9 284 361 a] 3 11 s 4 
Bt. Joseph 4,662 4,325 ago 620 73 sa 14 44 
st. Loul 3.841 1,994 S12 273 45 9” 7 3 28 39 
Wichita 18,641 16,838 
Lakes 73 465 m4 . 
Canals 80 ‘* 222 

Totals 300,026 237,646 14,658 14,847 2,590 9,626 8,247 3,588 3,491 3,626 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


Minneapolis § , — Chicago 
July Sept. July Sept. Dee. 
June 28 23% 218% 190 194 197% 
June 29 's 23 193% 197 200% 
June 30 19 194% 198 201% 
July 226% 194% 197% 201 
July 29% 196% 199% 208% 
--CORN- c RYE——— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. 
June os 157% 164% 1004 103% v1l\ 91% 
June 29. .169% 166 160% 104 91 91% 
June 30 169% 1554 99 lee so 91% 
July 1 HOM 153% 99% 102% HOLIDAY 
July 158% 152% 100% 103\% 90% 92% 





WIttkaTt 





Mar. July July Sept. 
hard hard 
fol 198 \& 205 207% 
203% 203% 209% 212% 
204% 206 209% 212% 
203% 204 206% 2ORM 
205% 205 209% 212% 
\ oo ———_ OATBS— 

Minneapolis Chicago 
July Sept July Sept. 
1OL% 72% 
103% 72% 
104% 71% 
102% 7O% 
105% TOY 


‘ 





-Kansas City 





FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
July Sept 
we a1 
48 0 
the iH 
146 i28 
346 328 





Minneapolis 
July Sept 
by! 67 

ivy 67% 
70 67% 
69 67 

as 66h 


pressure on prices. 

The anxiety was particularly evi- 
dent among users of hard winters. 
the majority of whom have permitted 
stocks to reach unusually low levels 
and then resorted to hand-to-mouth 
purchases to meet their current 
needs. In past years, it was pointed 
out, the availability of new crop flour 


was the signal for some price de- 
clines, but so far there has been 
no evidence of a recurrence of this 


development, and many are doubtful 
that it will occur because of the huge 
amounts of wheat going under gov- 
ernment loan. 

The failure of hard winters to give 
ground, bakers pointed out, creates 
somewhat of a problem for them 
since it tightens working margins be- 
cause of today’s higher labor and in- 
‘redient costs, and there is a reluc- 
tance to raise retail prices of baked 
goods because of the possibility of a 
resultant loss of volume. Meanwhile, 
springs are also the subject of a 
series of small orders from operators 
pursuing a fill-in policy, and no im- 
provement in the pace of dealings is 
foreseen unless prices drop sharply 
or there is some important news de- 


velopment which might dictate 
broader coverage. 
Quotations July 3: Spring high 


gluten $8.05@8.15, short patent $7.35 

7.45, standard $7.3007.40, | first 
clear $690@7; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.20, standard $6.954 
7.05; soft winter western $5.75 4 5.95, 
nearby $5.30@5.50. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
of a very unsettled nature last week, 
with sales only slightly improved over 
the previous week, and in most cases 
to cover immediate needs on a p.d.s. 
bassi. The few exceptions to this 
type of pricing were for smail 
amounts for from 30 to 90 days ship- 
ment, and this was primarily with 
the family trade. 

The baking industries continue to 
resist strongly the prevailing costs 
on hard winters and northern springs. 
Hard winters appear to be in best de- 


mand, with oniy limited business on 
northern springs at the advanced 
prices. Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma 


all participated in the moderate 
amounts 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
greater interest in soft winters. How- 
ever, they were reluctant to purchase 
for future delivery but did make pur- 
chases as required. Cake flour sales 
showed slight improvement prior 
to the advanced prices, but the vol- 
ume was limited as retail cake busi- 
ness continues draggy to slow. 

Shipping directions held up quite 


a 


well and about as expected, with 
present stocks on hand at a low 
level 

Export flour sales remain quiet, 


with only moderate to small amounts 
being worked to Norway, Puerto Rico 
and Cuba. 

Quotations July 2, packed in 100-lb. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.46@6.65, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.45, first clear $5.05@ 
5.40; spring bakery short patent $6.90 
@710, standard $6.75@6.95, first 
clear $6.50@6.70, high gluten $7.35@ 
7.60; soft wheat short patent $5.30@ 
560, straight $4.95@5.20, first clear 
$5.25@5.60, high ratio cake $5.6076; 
Pacific Coast Cake $7.20@7.40, pastry 
$6.5506.65. Shipments by barge 
from Minneapolis approximately 20¢ 
a sack less, 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
quiet last week with quotations un- 
changed from a week ago. There was 
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no new export business of any size, 
production held about steady as com- 
pared with the previous week, and 
the market was featureless, accord- 
ing to trade reports. Family patent 
$8, bluestem $7.04, bakery $7.21, pas- 
try $6.45. 

Portland: Flour prices were ad- 
vanced last week, reflecting a general 
tightness in cash wheat. Settlement 
of the bakers strike in California im- 
proved deliveries in that direction, 
but the lumber strike in the Pacific 
Northwest shows no signs of settle- 
ment and bookings have slacked off 
there. 

Quotations July 2: High gluten 
$7.92, all Montana $7.13, fancy hard 


wheat clears $7.35, bluestem bakers 
$6.99, cake $7.47, pastry $6.57, pie 
$6.17, whole wheat 100% $6.92, 


graham $6.41, cracked wheat $6.12. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Canadian mill- 
ers showed but passing interest in 
the 25,000 tons’ requirement for the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 
There is little inclination to waste 
time competing with European mill- 
ers who are allowed to use their 
cheaper local wheats, and this dis- 
pensation puts the Canadian trade 
at a definite disadvantage. 

Business of a routine nature con- 
tinues to be worked, but several 
potential customers have gone else- 


where. In some respects this is no 
great loss to Canada, and while a 
drop in exports, assessed at 18% 
compared with the equivalent pe- 
riod last year, cannot be looked upon 
as anything but serious, it is ap- 
parent that some of this lost busi- 


ness would have been worked at an 
unprofitable price level. The consen- 
sus is that the Canadian mills are 
better out of the market in such 
circumstances. 

Some medium sized mills are now 
shut down, ostensibly for fumigation 
and maintenance, though the real 
reason is lack of business. Such 
closures are necessary, and July is 
the usual month for such work. 

The domestic market holds steady, 
and in this outlet the Canadian mills 
have not had a bad year, a situation 


helping to compensate a little, but 
only a little, for the poor export 
picture. The cake mix business ap- 
pears to be healthy right now, 


though the advent of another major 
producer later this summer may lead 
to strong competition. One firm, un- 
connected with a flour milling com- 
pany, is reported to be going out of 
business, thus reducing some mar- 
ginal competition, Quotations July 3: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11@11.50, less cash discounts, 98's 
cottons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. Bak- 
ers, $8.50@9 bbl., less cash discounts, 
papers, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
at a low ebb, and it is too early to 
forecast whether the new price level 
will allow a competitive position to 
be established in the U.K. and other 
overseas markets in the new season. 
Mills are working on the assumption 
that they will be able to eompete. 
Quotations July 3: export $3.75 per 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The price basis for new crop win- 
ter wheat is still in a state of flux 
though some deals have been report- 
ed at $1.30@1.35 bu. 


Vancouver: The export flour pic- 
ture out of this port showed no ma- 
terial change last week. The recent 
decline in wheat prices, coupled with 
the official government statement 
that Canada would meet world com- 
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petition, has served to deter foreign 
buyers from placing any orders other 
than for immediate requirements. 
Cables from the Far East indi- 
cate that Japanese mills are offer- 


ing flour ground from Canadian 
wheat well below Canadian millers’ 
ideas, especially to those areas in 


the Orient operating on sterling ac- 
count, It is stated that the Japanese 
prices are some $11 ton below Ca- 
nadian quotations at present for cer- 
tain grades. 

Philippine Islands licenses are out 
for their monthly requirements, and 
it is expected that the flour ship- 
ments held on the docks here be- 
cause of the trouble in Guatemala 
will shortly be cleared. 

Domestic trade remains steady 
with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations, 
July 3: first patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in 98's cottons; bakers 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $12.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour sales to 
overseas destinations improved for 
the week ended June 30 to total 
235,000 bbl., compared with 169,000 
the previous week, Small lots aggre- 
gating 71,000 bbl. were taken by 
IWA buyers, while the balance, listed 
as Class 2 was made up of 
varying amounts to several countries. 
Domestic trade is seasonal, and mills 
are working fairly close to capacity. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations 
July 3: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.704 
11.40; second patents $10.20@10.90, 
second patents to bakers $9.35@9.65. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices turned 
firmer early this week after dropping 
to very low levels during the last 
week. Values were not much higher 
this week, but they were firmer as 
some of the offerings weighing on 
the market last week were cleaned up. 
Demand still was not very heavy, 
however. Quotations July 6: Bran 


sales, 


$38.50, standard midds. $41.50@ 42, 
flour midds. $50.50, red dog $55. 


Kansas City: Millfeed underwent 
considerable depression last week be- 
fore showing some signs of revival 
in price over the holiday weekend. 
Shorts went down to the lowest levels 
of the year and bran hit the most 
extreme decline since January, 1950. 
Since that time demand has improved 
somewhat, and offerings have been 
reduced due to lighter production of 
millfeed. Quotations July 6: Bran $37 
a@37.50, shorts $41.50042 sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week, with offerings ample. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
1: Bran $364 36.50, shorts $39.504 
40.25. Bran declined $1@1.50 ton and 
shorts $6.2547 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Falling demand sent 
millfeed prices down sharply last 
week. Bran was off $1.25 while shorts 
slipped $7.50. Interest was shown 
only by occasional buyers, with even 
nearby dealers backing away. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, sacked, 
July 3: Bran $364 36.50, shorts $39.50 
a 40.25 

Salina: Demand was 
week, with bran 50¢ ton 
shorts $8 ton lower 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City July 1: Bran $36.50@37, gray 
shorts $414 41.50. 

Fort Worth: 


slow last 
lower and 
Supplies were 


Demand last week 
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was only fair but sufficient to account 
for what was offered. Quotations July 
2: Bran $45@46, gray shorts $48@49, 
delivered T.C.P.; unchanged on bran 
but about $7 lower on shorts com- 
pared with one weck previous. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds was poor, particularly on shorts, 
last week. Prices declined $1.25 on 
bran and $7.25 on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars, July 3: bran $38.50 
@ 39.50, mill run $40.38 @ 41.38, shorts 
$42.25 @ 43.25; mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Chicago: The millfeed market was 
reported somewhat stronger with 
more buying interest shown in the 
central states. Buyers apparently had 
to enter the market to replenish 
stocks, and did so on millfeeds from 


supplies of new wheat flour. Bran 
and standard midds. were the best 
movers. Quotations July 6: Bran 
$40.500 $41, Standard midds. $454 


45.50, flour midds. $54@55, red dog 
$55 @ 56. 


St. Louis: Demand for bran and 
shorts was very light. The market 
was weak, but showing slightly bet- 
ter undertone. Supplies are ample. 
Quotations July 2: bran $40.50@41, 
shorts $44@44.50, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds were weak in the 
local market last week, with the 
downward trend apparently growing 
as the week closed. Bran declined 
about $2.50 while middlings lost about 
$3. Buyers were extremely cautious 
in their commitments, which is not 
unusual at this time of the year. Sup- 
plies were generally described as fair- 
ly heavy with sellers exerting pres- 
sure at all levels, that is, from small 
to large buyers. Quotations July 3: 
Bran $49, midds. $53.50. 

Buffalo: Sales to large mixers 
quieted down last week after the re- 
cent slump in prices. Bran held un- 
changed but flour middlings eased in 
sympathy with the drop in western 
markets. Canadian competition is 
continuing to snuff out sales from 
the Buffalo area to the New England 
market. There has been a slight in- 
crease in inquiries from the New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
areas for feeds to replace exhausted 
supplies of Argentine pollards. Mill 
running time averaged 5 to 6 days. 
Quotations July 2: $440 44.75, stand- 
ard midds. $46.50447, flour midds. 
$57. red dog $59@60. 


Pittsburgh: Pastures continue the 
main feed for cattle. Millfeed prices 
were down last week and drew more 
buyers. Supplies continue plentiful 
in all lines, Quotations July 2, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: bran $49.50@ 
51.50, standard midds. $57@61.50, 
flour midds. $63.20@65.50, red dog 
$65.20 @ 68.50. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices dis- 
played easing tendencies on the local 
market last week. The situation ap- 
peared to have been caused by a lack 
of demand. The July 3 quotations 
showed bran at $51, off $1 from the 
previous week, while a similar down- 
ward adjustment put standard midds. 
at $57 and a $2 cut left red dog at 
$67. 


New Orleans: With the plentiful 
supplies of the past week and freer 
offerings by the mills, prices took a 
tumble to a new season's low. Bran 
prices dropped one to two dollars 
while shorts dropped $8 during the 
week. Mixers and jobbers complain 
of curtailed formula business due 
to weakened returns on poultry and 
egg business. Quotations July 2: Bran 
$46 4 46.50, shorts $49.75% 50.25. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet last week and nominal at $48 


ton, delivered common transit points. 
Demand was not heavy, but sellers 
had sufficient orders on hand so that 
they did not feel disposed to cut the 
market, and demand and supply ap- 
peared to be about in balance. The 
California market was unchanged and 
steady, and trading was not active 
at any point on the Coast. 

Portland: Millrun $47, midds 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills took the 
July 4th holiday off, but otherwise 
continued to work to capacity 5 days 
a week. Plants are booked through 
the month with trade steady. Quota- 
tions July 2: Red bran and millrun 
$48, midds. $53. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $55, midds. $60. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $55 50, 
midds. $60.50, f.o.b. San Frnacisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
quiet, and there is no real difficulty 
in meeting the demand despite low- 
ered flour output. What shortages 
occur are usually localized, and other 
suppliers can fill the requirement, 
Quotations July 3: bran $49@51, 
shorts $544 56, middlings $59@62, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices closed the week with limited 
changes. Bran was about 50¢ ton 
lower while shorts closed slightly 
firmer. Demand was slow on the 
export side and only fair for feed 
mixes. Cash car quotations: bran 
$44.504 44.80, shorts $50.50@50.80, 
middlings $55@ 57. 


$53 


Winnipeg: Western mills report no 
improvement in millfeed trade, and 
while some stocks continue to move 
to eastern Canada and British Colum- 
bia, the volume of business is smaller 





55 


than for the past several years at 
this particular season of the year. 
Quotations July 3: Manitoba, Sa- 
skatchewan and Alberta bran, f.0.b. 
m lls. $38@43, shorts $414 46, midds. 
$45@50. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra, 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour sales ac- 
tivity continued light last week as 
prices advanced somewhat. A marked 
advance occurred early this week, 
and some business was expected to be 
booked. Quotations July 2: White rye 
$3.9143.95, medium rye $3.7143.75, 
dark rye $3.1603.20. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were stag- 
nant in the central states during the 
week ending July 3, as potential buy- 
ers waited for lower prices on the new 
crop. Quotations July 3: White patent 
rye $4.12@4.27, medium $3.92@ 4.07, 
dark $3.50@3.52. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair last week, Pure 
white $4.58, medium $4.38, dark $3.83, 
rye meal $4.08. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were up 5¢ for 
the week. There was not much activi- 
ty in the market, and underlying 
trends were unchanged. Quotations 
July 2: White rye $4.58@4.80, medi- 
um rye $4.38@ 4.60, dark rye $3.834 
4.05. 

New York: Rye flour buy.ng con- 
tinued small in spite of moderate ad- 


vances. The trade was content to 
take only absolute needs, and the 
market was without feature. Pure 


white patents $4.60 4.75. 
Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was a quiet affair last week. Most 
bakers appeared content to work off 
small stocks instead of seeking ad- 
ditional coverage. And when orders 
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CANADIAN FLOUR—An exhibit depicting the world wide consumer ac- 
ceptance of Canadian milled flour was a feature of the International Trade 
Fair held recently in Toronto. Harry J. Dowsett (left) secretary of the 


Canadian Flour Export Committee confers with Herbert A. E. Collins, 
export manager of Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., chairman of the 
committee's publicity group, on plans for meeting overseas visitors at 


the booth. The export committee, with a membership covering the whole 
of the Canadian milling industry, has been instrumental in smoothing the 
path of many buyers of Canadian flour, and plans are being made for 
obtaining greater publicity in importing countries. 





did appear, they represented the 
modest amounts required for nearby 
production. The July 3 quotation on 
rye white of $4.6004.70 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
again quiet and limited to a few small 
orders here and there over scattered 
territory. Directions were only fair. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.584 
4.67, medium $4.3844.47, dark $3.83 
@3.92, blended $6.44@6.54, rye meal 
$4.170 4.18 
Portland: White 
dark rye $5.25. 


patent $6, pure 

Toronto-Montreal: There is a quict 
trade, with biscuit manufacturers 
taking normal requirements and 
other outlets tending to decline. Quo- 
tations July 3: Rolled oats in 80 Ib. 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98 Ib. cottons 
$6.05 f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: ‘There has been no indi- 
cation of export interest in rolled 
oats or oatmeal so far as mills in the 
three prairie provinces are concerned 
and domestic trade is slow. Stocks 
are light. and prices are steady. Quo- 
tations July 3: Rolled oats in 80-Ib 
sacks $4.854 5.05 in the three prairie 
provinces: oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.75 5.85, All prices cash carlots. 
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UNTTED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Come s) stocks of grains in store and 
iflent principal markets of the 0.8 
at othe e of the week ending June 26, 
1954, and June 8, 1959. as reported to the 
(irain f of the Production & Market 
ing Ad ration of the U.S. Department 


of A e in bushels €000's 


omitted) 
Canadian 


American in bond 


June June June June 

6 oR 26, 28 

1954 1953 1954 19538 

Wheat 120,764 261,011° 544 4n9 
Corn 15,977 18,260 se 

Ont 4,052 11,268 6 389 

Rye 8.379 8,666 3.465 863 

Barley) 8,839 6,776 : 265 

Rtocl f i bonded grain in store and 

afloat tt anadian markets June 26, fig 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
parentheses (000's omitted) 


(194) bu 


given in 


1,321 


corn, 


New Facilities Ready 
For Youths’ Auction 
At Salina July 24 


SALINA, KANSAS Final plans 


for the Gooch Red Circle Auction 
and Field Day July 24 have been 
announced by J. J. Vanier, sponso1 


of the auction and owner of CK 
Ranch, Brookville, Kansas, where the 
event will be held. 

“In order to accommodate the 
crowds expected at this year’s auc- 
tion,” Mr. Vanier announced, ‘the 
site of the bidding will be moved 








Ralph H. Walton 


JOINS SELDERS CO.—A new mem- 
ber of the Eugene L. Selders Co., 
Kansas City feed brokerage, is Ralph 
H. Walton, above. Mr. Walton will 
specialize in the handling of alfalfa 
meal, He has been in the feed busi- 
ness for about 15 years, first with 
Spear Mills, Inc., and later with the 
Albers Milling Co., Kansas City. 


from the ranch headquarters to a 
scenic valley just went of the ranch 
buildings. A new mess hall for food 
preparation is being completed.” 


The “no money” auction is sched- 
d to start promptly at 12:30 
o'clock. During this unique “sale,” 


100 head of livestock—50 purebred 
teer calves and 50 registered gilts 
“sold” for Gooch Red Circle 
to boys and girls 21 
id and younger. 

Among the 50 top quality calves 
to be offered, many are sired by CK 
Crusty 11th, Grand Champion at the 
National Live Stock Show in 1950 
The 50 gilts, Durocs and Hampshires, 
ire sired by top show boars, and 
the choice gilts from the 
itters of 22 brood sows purchased in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Kan- 

is. This is the first year gilts have 
been offered at a Red Circle Auction. 

In addition to the youthful bid- 
ders, hundreds of parents, friends, 
ranch owners and cattlemen are ex- 
pected to attend the auction and 
field day activities. 

Following is the program for July 
1: 9 a.m., registration for bidders; 
9:30 a.m., fitting and showing demon- 
stration; 10 a.m., judging instruc- 
tion and type demonstration for cat- 
tle; 10:30 a.m., judging instruction 


will be 


points years 


re present 


ind type demonstration for hogs; 
1l a.m., judging contest; 11:30 a.m., 
lunch, and 12:30 p.m., auction 
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U.S. Wheat Goes to 
Yugoslavia Under MSA 


WASHINGTON—tThe Foreign Op- 
erations Administration recently an- 
nounced a new allotment of $10 mil- 
lion to finance the procurement of 
surplus U.S. wheat and cotton for 
Yugoslavia, 

‘ne funds are made available un- 
der Section 550 of the Mutual Se- 
eurity Act. This provides that be- 
tween $100 million and $250 million 
of mutual security appropriations for 
the current fiscal year shall be used 
to finance surplus U.S. agricultural 
commodities to be sold to friendly 
countries for local currencies. The 
local currency proceeds may be used 
by FOA to further the mutual se- 
curity program. 

Of the $10 million allotment, $7.4 
is earmarked for wheat, $1.6 for 
cotton and $1 million for ocean trans- 
portation of the commodities. 

This is the third allotment 
this fiscal year to finance the 
of surplus U.S. farm goods to Yugo- 
slavia. Previous allotments, totaling 
$25 million, have financed $15.4 mil- 
lion worth of wheat, $4 million worth 
of lard and $3.2 million worth of 
cotton, the remaining $2.4 paying for 
ocean freight charges. 


made 


sale 
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Canadian Durum Prices 
WINNIPEG Average prices for 
Canadian amber durum wheat sold 
domestically and on export markets 
reached $2.11% and $2.77%% bu., re- 
spectively, in June, 1954, both basis 


No. 1 C.W. amber durum in store at 
Fort William/Port Arthur. On this 
basis the average export price was 


66'4¢ bu. over the average domestic 
price. These figures were released 
by the Canadian Wheat Board July 5 
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ELEVATOR BURNS 
GAYLORD, KANSAS Fire de- 


stroyed the Frieling Grain Co. eleva- 
tor here June 29, the flames originat- 
ing in the top of the tin covered frame 
structure. About 7,000 bu 
burned. The loss was 
$10,000. 


grain 
estimated at 
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Major Revision 
Of Wheat Loan 
Program Studied 


WASHINGTON—Now under study 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is a major change in its wheat 
loan program structure. What is con- 
templated is a sweeping revision of 
the wheat loan program which would 
put wheat loans on the basis of 
classes of wheat rather than a broad 
loan for wheat as such 

Previously, it was learned that 
Commodity Stabilization Service of- 
ficials were studying a loan program 
which would establish wheat by com- 
mercial and non-commercial 
as in the case of corn. 

Now there is being made a real 
breakdown of wheat production costs, 
to the point where the reflected loan 
price effect for wheat at 90% of pari- 
ty by states is disclosed. For example, 
it is shown in these figures that in 
New York state the return for man 
hours of labor for wheat is bette 
than $3.90. 

Soul-searching now going on at 
USDA at top levels will disclose some 
vital information as to costs of these 
high rigid price support programs as 
well as the effects of the loan pro- 
grams to agriculture as a whole. 

It is understood that the facts have 
been reported to top Republican 
house farm leaders, who are not un- 
impressed by the information thus 
far developed and who may be ex- 
pected to consider favorably a total 
revision of the wheat loan operation, 
such as a drastic revision which would 


areas, 


put the wheat loan program on a 
class-of-wheat basis. 
It has never been clearly under- 


stood why the present loan program 
with its overall treatment of wheat 
was approved as such, since it has led 
to a great distortion of production, 
providing incentives to areas where 
wheat would not be grown for other 
than animal feed purposes, observers 
here say. 
——reat 
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Robert C. Fyfe Heads 
AOM District No. 10 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL.—Rob- 
ert C. Fyfe of General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, was elected president 
of District 10 of the Association of 
Operative Millers, at a meeting of 


the association at California State 
Polytechnic College recently. 
Others elected to serve the com- 


ing year were: L. I. Manely, Hayden 
Flour Mills, Tempe, Ariz., vice presi- 
dent; Larry Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., San Francisco, secretary; Wayne 
D. Nusbaum, Ralston Purina Co., 
Stockton, district committeeman. 

More than 50 millers and allied 
tradesmen heard varied talks during 
the day-long session. Speakers in- 
cluded Winn Hall of the Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co., San Francisco; Fred M. 
Abbott of General Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles; Robert Schonfisch of the 
Richardson Scale Co., San Francisco; 
Richard Leach, head of the Cal Poly 
poultry department; Mrs. Gertrude 
Beckwith, Philip R. Park, Inc., San 
Pedro, and Mr. Nusbaum 

Also addressing the millers was 
Donald S. Eber, national executive 
secretary of the AOM. 

Chairman for the session was E 
M. Brennan of Pillsbury-Globe Mills 
in Sacramento. 

Emmett Bloom, Cal 
husbandry instructor, 
arrangements 


Poly animal 
handled local 
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St. Joseph Feed 


Festival Planned 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The St. Joseph 
Feed, Seed, Grain & Fertilizer Club 
elected new officers for 1954-55 and 
started plans for a fall festival in 
St. Joseph at a meeting here June 16. 
Joe J. Joffe, Dannen Mills, Inc., was 
reelected president of the group, and 
Webb Embrey, agricultural agent for 
the St. Joseph Chamber of Com- 
merce, also was renamed secretary. 
Roy Hunt, St. Joseph Feed & Supply 
Co., was elected vice president and 
Kenneth L. Houston, Houston Feed 
Co., is the new treasurer. 

Named to two-year terms on the 
board of directors were Allen Schrei- 
ber, Schreiber Mills, Inc., and A. J. 
Loutch, M. F. A. Cooperative Grain 
& Feed Co. Bob Madget, Allredge- 
Madget Feed & Supply Co., will be 
a director for one year, and a hold- 
over director is Sam E. Coker, Coker 
& Son Milling Co. 

The two-day fall celebration of the 
feed grain harvest will be held in 
connection with the annual corn- 
picking contest Oct. 1. With the as- 
sistance of farm implement dealers 
in the area, the group will sponsor 
a parade and queen contest. 
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175 Attend Chicago 
Feed Club Outing 


CHICAGO—The first outing of the 
Chicago Feed Club this summer drew 
175 members and guests to partici- 
pate in the golf, dinner and good 
fellowship at the River Forest Golf 
Club June 29. 

Harris T. Lyon, Allied Mills, Inc., 
took low net with a 71 for the top 
golf prize of the day. Ralph W. Loy, 
Master Feed & Seed Co., Madison, 
Wis., shot a low gross of 75. One 
hundred and nineteen persons played 
golf. Presiding at the dinner in the 
evening was E. G. Young, Illinois 
Farm Supply Co., president of the 
club. William A. Harris, St. Regis 
Paper Co., chairman of the golf com- 
mittee, passed out the prizes. 
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e 
Dannen Mills Leases 
7. e J 
5 Airport Buildings 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The leasing to 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, of an 
unused hangar and four unoccupied 
buildings at Rosecrans Municipal 
Airport, St. Joseph, for the storage 
of old Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
has been approved by the city coun- 
cil and the board of aviation. 

The firm will store a total of 530,- 
000 bu. of wheat in the structures, 
thus increasing its total grain stor- 
age capacity to more than 10,000,000 
bu. One building, the hangar, will 
hold in excess of 200,000 bu. of wheat. 

New grain cannot be stored in the 
structures as there are no facilities 
for turning the wheat to prevent 
spoilage. 

Filling of the structures, which are 
being reinforced and made rodent- 
proof, is already under way. A rigid 
system of inspection and temperature 
checking, to prevent damage to the 
stored wheat, is being set up by the 
firm. George Lippold, superintendent 
of the company’s soybean mill, is 
directing the Rosecrans operation. 

The Dannen firm recently leased 
a String of unusual oil tanks stretch- 
ing across Missouri, Kansas and Illi- 
nois for the storage of old wheat. 
This lease added more than 7 million 
bushels to the company’s grair stor- 
age capacity. 
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Sen. Hugh A. Butler 


Sen. Hugh Butler 
Dies at Age 76 


WASHINGTON—Hugh A. Butler, 
Republican senator from Nebraska, 
and former president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., died 
July 1 at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
here. He was 76. 

Mr. Butler was first elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1940 and in that year 
terminated his association in the But- 
ler-Welsh Grain Co. of Omaha, selling 
his interest to his former partner, 
J. L. Welsh. He continued to operate 
his farms in Furnas County, Ne- 
braska, however. 

Previously Mr. Butler had been 
connected with the Crete (Neb.) Mills 
and was active in the Omaha Grain 
Exchange for 22 years and served as 
president for two terms. 

From 1930 to 1932 Mr. Butler was 
president of the GFDNA. He was also 
a director and committee worker for 
many years. At the 1952 GFDNA con- 
vention in Minneapolis he was hon- 
ored as a special guest. 

The third term senior Republican 
from Nebraska suffered a stroke dur- 
ing his sleep on the evening of 
June 30. 

Mr. Butler was a widower. His two 
children also are dead. 

He was the third member of the 
Senate from Nebraska to die in the 
last three years. Kenneth Wherry, 
then the minority leader, died in No- 
vember, 1951, and Dwight Griswold 
died in April, 1954. 

Mr. Butler was chairman of the 
senate interior committee and second- 
ranking Republican on the finance 
committee. He also was chairman on 
the Republican committee on commit- 
tees, which determines the commit- 
tee assignments for party members. 
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CCC Corn to U.K. 


WASHINGTON~— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced that approximately 8 mil- 
lion bushels of Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned corn would be made 
available for commercial export to 
the U.K. under three Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration procurement 
authorizations. 

An export allowance of 15¢ bu., 
which will be paid to CCC from Sec- 
tion 32 funds, will make the corn 
available to exporters at the same 
price that CCC is currently asking 
for corn for export in its monthly 
export sales list. 
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Lee Merry, Minneapolis, sales man- 
ager of durum products for General 
Mills, Inc., was a holiday week-end 
visitor in Oklahoma City with rela- 
tives. His family, who preceded him, 
returned with him to Minneapolis. 
Mr. Merry was formerly connected 
with the regional office of the com- 
pany in Oklahoma City and resided 
there many years. 

e 

During the course of a_ parting 
visit to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
on June 30, Major H. G, L, Strange 
said that “there will be a return to 


the open market (in Canada) be- 
cause it is the best method of mar- 
keting wheat.” Major and Mrs, 


Strange were paying a visit to the 
trading floor before setting out for 
Europe where they will live. Major 
Strange expressed the opinion that 
“the greatest quantity of grain can 
be moved into world trade and bring 
the highest possible price to pro- 
ducers through grain marketing.” 
Charles Kroft, chairman of the board 
of governors of the grain exchange 
presented Major Strange with a set 
of luggage on behalf of his friends 
and associates within the grain trade. 
Speaking on Major Strange’s career 
and his outstanding work with the 
Searle Grain Co., Mr. Kroft pointed 
out that Major Strange had intro- 
duced many programs intended to 
improve grain growing practices on 
the prairies. He had also won the 
world’s championship for wheat and 


peas in 1923, a bare three years 
after he started farming at Fenn, 
Alberta, in 1919, 
e 
Mrs. Leo Frank left by air June 


29 for a six weeks’ visit to Switzer- 
land, Italy, France and England. 
Mr. Frank is a partner in the New 
York brokerage firm of Cliff H. Mor- 
ris & Co., and is president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors 


John F. Carroll, secretary and 
treasurer Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, 
N.Y., spent July 1-2 in New York, 
visiting William V. Purcell, who han- 
dles the mill's products in the metro- 
politan area, 


A. L. Piotrowski, controller, C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America. Es- 
tablished in 1931, the institute is a 
non-profit organization of controllers 
and finance officers from all lines of 
business, The total membership ex- 
ceeds 4,300, “ 

2 


Eldon H. Addy, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Mrs. 
Addy and their children, Donald and 
Cathryn, spent the July 4 holiday 
at their cabin at Lake of the Ozarks. 

& 

J. F. Lockwood, chairman and 
managing director of Henry Simon, 
Ltd., the British flour milling en- 
gineering firm, has accepted a seat 
on the board of directors of Electric 
and Musical Industries, Ltd., one of 
the largest U.K. firms in the radio, 
phonograph and television field, The 
Simon connection with the home en- 
tertainment industry started when 
Lord Simon, head of the engineer- 


ing firm, was appointed a governor 
of the government controlled British 


Broadcasting Corp. which has a mo- 
nopoly of U.K. radio and television 
coverage. Mr. Lockwood is also a di- 
rector of the National Research De- 
velopment Corp. 


Three employees of the Crown 
Mills retired July 1. They are Stan- 
ley Sorenson, traffic manager, who 
had been with the company 29 years; 
Charles Lamb, head nutritionist in 
the feed department, with the com- 
pany since 1922, and Rachael Dick- 
son, in the grain department, with 
the company since 1918. Don Michler, 
head of the nutrition department of 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., will 
supervise the Crown Mills nutri- 
tional department as well as the H-B 
Centennial Flouring Mills feed op- 
erations. 


Miss Sara Barrett Blair, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William W. Blair of 
Atchison, Kansas, was married June 
16 to E. Thorpe Mealing, son of Mrs. 
I, Thorpe Mealing of Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Mr. Blair is president of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

a 


William H. Danforth, founder and 
board chairman of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has made a gift of 
$100,000 to Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. The money will be used 
to establish the William H. Danforth 
fund, designed to further the spiritual 
growth of Vassar students. 


—"BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFt—— 


DEATHS 


Jacob Tobler, former president of 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., silk 
bolting cloth importer, died at his 
home in Montclair, N.J., June 29. 
More details will be found on page 58. 











Earl Lytal, 58, manager for Goffe 
& Carkener at Salina, Kansas, died 
June 26 at his home. Mr. Lytal, who 
had been employed by Goffe & Car- 
kener for over 30 years, had been 
manager of the Salina office for 13 
years. Survivors include his widow, 
two daughters, two sisters and a 
brother. 


Thomas ©. Roberts, 65, retired of- 
ficial of General Mills, Ine., died 
July 3 in Florida. Mr. Roberts was 
assistant director of products control 
of GMI in Minneapolis. He was the 
son of the late Dr, Thomas S. Rob- 
erts, well known ornithologist. Thom- 


as C. Roberts is survived by his 
widow, Dorothy; two sons and a 
sister. 


Jacob W. Stumpf, Brooklyn, father 
of Charles C. Stumpf, New York sales 
manager bakery flour, General Mills, 
Inc., died June 29, at the age of 75. 
He was well known as a boxing ref- 
eree and judge for the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union of the U.S., and in 1928 
was chairman of the boxing commit- 
tee of the American Olympic team and 
chairman of the same committee 
for the Metropolitan Association of 
the A.A.U. 
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WASHINGTON. State wheat acre- 
age allotments for the 1955 crop were 
announced last week by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, State allot- 
ments are based on the national wheat 
acreage allotment of 55 million acres 
announced by USDA June 21. 

Kansas, with 10,496,070 acres, has 
the largest state allotment. Other 
leading wheat states, with their allot- 
ments, are: North Dakota, 7,349,025 
acres; Oklahoma, 4,775,103 acres; 
Texas, 4,203,735 acres; Montana, 4,- 
025,438 acres; Nebraska, 3,206,508 
acres; South Dakota, 2,775,563 acres; 
Colorado, 2,674,556 acres; and Wash- 
ington, 2,029,400 acres. 

State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee offices are 
being informed of the state allot- 
ments. On the basis of the state al- 
lotment, the ASC State Committee 
will determine allotments for indi- 
vidual counties which in turn will be 
broken down to individual farm allot- 
ments by ASC county committees. 

In view of the huge supplies of wheat 
now on hand and in prospect for this 
year, the national allotment would, 
according to the formula contained in 
the law, be only about 19 million 
acres. However, the legislation § in- 
cludes a 55-million-acre “floor” below 
which the national acreage allotment 
cannot be established. The national 
allotment for the 1955 crop compares 


with a 1954 allotment of 62 million 
acres 
Basis for Allotments 
State allotments are based on 


wheat acreages for the past 10 years 
with adjustments for planting trends, 
weather, and other factors. This for- 
mula provides for the establishment 
of state allotments in line with their 
recent wheat production pattern, For 
this reason, state allotments do not 
reflect a flat decrease from last year’s 
figure and vary from the comparable 
decrease in the overall national allot- 
ment. For the same reason, county 
and individual farm allotment de- 
creases will vary percentage-wise 
from the national and state figures. 
County allotments are determined on 
the same basis as the state allotments 
but individual farm allotments will be 
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USDA Announces State 
Wheat Acreage Allotments 


determined on the basis of wheat pro 
duction during the most recent years 
and in addition, tillable acres, crop 
rotation plans, type of soil and gen 
eral topography of the farm are al) 
considered. 

Each wheat grower will be advised 
of the acreage allotment for his farm 
prior to the wheat marketing quota 
referendum on July 23. If wheat quo 
tas are approved by producers in that 
referendum, acreage allotments wi!! 
form the basis for determining ind’- 
vidual farm marketing quotas on th 
1955 crop. In addition, complianc 
with acreage allotments will be ore 
of the eligibility requirements for pa 
ticipation in the 1955 price suppor 


program for wheat and all othe: 
crops. 

Wheat acreage allotment by states for 
1955 compared with 1954 follow 

Acreage 19 
allotted in allotment 

Rtate 1954 (acres) (acres) 
Alabama. ‘ 17,486 13,208 
Arizona ‘ ‘ 22,613 14,61 
Arkansas 56,514 s7,141 
California 562,365 477,647 
Colorado , . . 2,899,062 2,674,556 
Connecticut 7 909 743 
Delaware. . ver 50,514 42,895 
Mlorida , F 816 547 
Georgia ‘ . 124,071 101,528 
Idaho 1,277,401 1,154,995 
Illinois . 1,641,191 1,355,667 
Indiana. ‘ ; 1,324,318 1,153,205 
lowa . ‘ vie 209,814 138,040 
Kansas ‘ .11,874,832 10,496,070 
Kentucky. ‘ oa 222,436 206,57 
Louisiana ie ° 3,866 2,478 
Maine . os 1,733 1,533 
Maryland Destress 238,768 03,953 
Massachusetis . 883 747 
Michigan . 1,093,618 985,854 
Minnesota , 949,255 790,135 
Mississippi 27,791 19,484 
Missouri 1,311,848 1,122,346 
Montana . 4,632,162 4,025,438 
Nebraska .. 3,662,384 }, 206,508 
Nevada 15,953 13,481 
New Hampshire 108 89 
New Jersey 63,798 7,198 
New Mexico. , 602,740 146,660 
New York . 343,950 s18,849 
North Carolina 320,387 86.227 
North Dakota $,264,412 7,349,02 
Onhtbo 1,758,376 1,598,860 
Oklahoma 6,245,769 4,775,10 
(lregon ‘ SOK 503 799,605 
Pennsylvania 723,064 639,371 
Rhode Island 714 64s 
South Carolina 157,178 134,h01 
South lbakota 3,164,666 2,775,5¢ 
Tennessee . eam 212,615 198,256 
‘Texas 4,817,377 4,203,7 
Utah 159,969 817,337 
Vermont 428 S42 
Virginia ove F 318,700 76,26 
Washington 2,264,914 O29.400 
West Virginia . 56,462 12,936 
Wisconsin e R 73,485 4,519 
Wyoming , 338,590 189,530 
Reserve 1,145 165,000 

Total . ‘ ik 62,000,000 5,000,000 





Earl Corey Assigned to USDA's 
Foreign Agricultural Service 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Recently there 
returned to government service on 
the Benson team a grand little guy 
Eurl C. Corey-—popularly and better 
known as the “bishop,” assigned to 
service at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service bench, Mr. Corey has 
been designated as a marketing spe- 
cialist assigned to his specialty 
grain. 

Mr. Corey brings to the USDA wide 
experience in the grain trade. He is 
one of a group of grain experts 
trained in the school of the late Josh 
Chilton who improvised government 
programs which resulted in the Farm 
Board. Subsequently, Mr. Corey re- 
mained in the government service 
when the National Grain Corp. was 
liquidated and aided in the formation 


of the 
1938. 

Later he managed the Commodity 
Credit Corp. office at Portland where, 
according to his associates at nation- 
al headquarters, he ran that isolated 
office as a fief remote from the bu- 
reaucratic orders of Washington 
and generally to the applause of the 
grain and milling industry of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Subsequently he was associated 
with the milling industry on the West 


first wheat loan program in 


Coast and established his own spe- 
cialized reporting service for that 
area on grains, feeds and millfeed 
products. 


“The bishop,” always ready for a 
call to government duty, came back 
to Washington to head up the grain, 
flour and feed sections of the Office 
of Price Stabilization for a short pe- 
riod. It was under his supervision 
that the feed industry order of that 





kari C, Corey 


agency Was approved which wrote out 
terms under which the feed industry 
cou'd effectively operate. 

Since that time he has been the 
Kansas City representative of the 
former Kerr-Gifford Co. at Kansas 
City prior to its absorption by Car- 
gill, Ine. 

At the closing of the Kerr-Gifford 
operations at Kansas City many trade 
representatives of that market have 
repeatedly called The Northwestern 
Miller office here to urge that the 
availability of Mr. Corey as a quali- 
fied advisor on grain problems be 
called to the attention of the new 
Benson team. 

That advice from the Kansas mar- 
ket experts was not without interest 
to the new officialdom and the “bish- 
op’ is here. 

It is now understood that he may 
be assigned to western European 
market condition investigation foi 
FAS on grain marketing. Perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to assign 
him and his specialized knowiedge to 
the Orient and the Far East since his 
training in government fields has 
been largely on West Coast market- 
ing problems. Nevertheless, the 
USDA could go a iong way and do 
a lot worse than assign the sharp 
little “bishop” to review the markets 
for grain in western Europ?. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Jacob Tobler, Milling 
Trade Supplier, Dies 


MONTCLAIR, N.J.—Jacob Tobler, 
78, who retired two years ago as 
president of Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Inc., silk bolting cloth importing com- 
pany, New York, died at his home 
June 29. He had been in poor health 
for some time. 

Mr. Tobler came to the U.S. from 
Switzerland in 1900 and was promi- 
nently identified in the flour milling 
industry in this country. He was a 
member of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers and a regular attend- 


ant at that organization’s annual 
meetings. 
The business firm he established 


now is under the direction of Fritz 
Tobler, a nephew. Mr. Tobler is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Blanche 
Tobler. 
“SREAOD (6 THE GTAFF OF LIFE— 
NEBRASKA EXPANSION 

SIDNEY, NEB. Stockholders of 
the Farmers Co-op Grain Co. here 
have voted to build a 250,000-bu. grain 
elevator in Sidney at a cost of ap- 
proximately $160,000. The elevator is 
slated to be finished this fall 
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5 Million Bushel 
Elevator Planned 


FORT WORTH—Construction of a 
new 5,000,000 bu. grain elevator in 
the Fort Worth area was announced 
by Dow Heard, president of the Heard 
Elevator Co. This will increase the 
greater Fort Worth grain elevator 
capacity to approximately 35,000,000 
bu. 

The Uhlmann Elevators Co. of 
Texas will operate the new facility. 
The Uhlmann company operates the 
Katy Elevator, Rock Island Elevator 
end Bert K. Smith elevator at Fort 
Worth, with a total capacity of 5,000,- 
000 bu. They also operate 17 country 
clevators in Oklahoma and the Texas 
panhandle with a total capacity of 
1 500,000 bu. With the operation of 
the new facility, this will give the 
Unimann firm an aggregate capacity 
of 11,500,000 bu. 

Located within the city limits of 
Saginaw, the new elevator will be 
constructed of reinforced concrete 
consisting of 250 hexagonal bins with 
a head house 250 ft. high. The most 
modern type of elevator machinery 
will be incorporated in the construc- 
tion. 

A 35 acre tract, 4,000 ft. long, was 
selected which will afford 12,000 ft. 
of railroad trackage. Ample unloading 
facilities are assured with the _ in- 
stallation of an automatic railroad 
car dumper which will give the ele- 
vator an unloading capacity in excess 
of 225 cars daily. The elevator will 
be served jointly by the Santa Fe 
Railroad and the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver Railroad. 

The particular location was select- 
ed not only because of the excellent 
railroad facilities but also as an ideal 
location adjacent to Hi-ways 81 and 
287 and the proposed extension of the 
North-South Freeway. Mr. Heard 
states that the most modern and 
efficient trucking facilities will be in- 
corporated in the new elevator. 

Officers of the Heard Elevator Co. 
are: Dow Heard, Houston attorney, 
president; Jack N. Greenman, Fort 
Worth grainman, vice president; 
George Q. McGown, Jr., Fort Worth 
attorney, secretary, and Robert S. 
Ludes, Fort Worth grainman, treas- 
urer. 

The contract has been let to Chal- 
mers & Borton, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
C. H. Chalmers states that construc- 
tion will start this week, and it is 
expected that the elevator will be in 
operation in approximately five 
months. J. F. Van Gorder of Fort 
Worth has been retained as super- 
vising engineer. 

The Fort Worth Sand & Gravel 
Co. announces they will construct a 
pre-mix concrete plant on the Rock 
Island Railroad adjacent to the ele- 
vator site in order to expedite con- 
struction. 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


General Mills (Canada) 
Announces Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Officers for Gen- 
eral Mills (Canada) Ltd.—the Ca- 
nadian operation of General Mills, 
Inc., have been announced. They are: 

C. H. Bell, president; E. L. Schu- 
jahn vice president and genera! man- 
ager; J. S. Gage, R. S. Spaeth, Gordon 
Ryan, and K. J. Rockstroh, vice 
presidents; V. H. Nelson, comptroller 
and assistant secretary, assistant 
treasurer; J. F. Finn, secretary; G. W 
Bassett, treasurer, and Marilyn 
Stromme, assistant secretary, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Previously announced were the ap- 
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pointments of Mr. Schujahn as gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Spaeth as advertis- 
ing manager, Mr. Ryan as sales man- 
ager, Mr. Rockstroh as_ production 


manager and Mr. Nelson as comp- 
troller 
General Mills last December an- 


nounced its entry into the Canadian 
market. Its first Canadian plant i 
being constructed near Toronto. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF 


Kansas Wheat 
Averages 61.1 lb. 


F Lif e— 


TOPEKA, KANSAS The test 
weight of 2,442 cars of new crop 


wheat from 81 Kansas counties av- 
eraged 61.1 lb. bu. with an average 
protein content of 12% according to 
information received this week from 
the U.S. Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture and the Kansas and Missouri 
vrain inspection departments 

Shipments included in this sum- 
mary are from wheat harvested up 
to June 26. The test weight in the 
western third of the state has been 
reduced by shriveling, while else- 
where it has been exceptionally heavy. 
Protein content is running about av- 
erage or slightly above. 

Analysis of 133 carloads of new 
wheat from the west central district 
had an average test weight of 57.4 lb. 
bu. and an average protein content 
of 13.8%. In the southwestern district 
236 cars averaged 59.8 lb. with an 
average protein content of 13%. New 
wheat from 191 cars in the north 
central district averaged 61.4 lb. with 
protein content of 11.9%. In this dis- 
trict Republic County averaged the 
highest test weight with 62.1 lb. bu 
and Rooks County showed the highest 
protein content with 13.6%. In the 
central district 325 carloads of new 
wheat averaged 61 Ib. with an average 
protein content of 12%. 

Analyses of the first carload ship- 
ments of new wheat from the North- 
eastern district show 19 cars with an 
average test weight of 62.1 lb. and 
an average protein content of 11.1%. 
Under nearly ideal harvesting condi- 
tions combining operations are in full 
swing and moving along rapidly in all 
sectons where wheat remains to be 
cut. 

BREAD 
$100,000 MILL DAMAGE 

TERREBONNE, MINN. Damage 
was estimated at $100,000 when a 
fire leveled the flour mill of the Terre- 
bonne (Minn.) Milling Co. here July 
4. Authorities said spontaneous com- 
bustion apparently caused the fire. 
The firm had mill storage of 8,600 bu. 
and a daily capacity of 200 sacks. 


1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 





Aids Promotion 


ST. LOUIS — Intensive nationwide 
backing of the American Bakers As- 
sociation’s promotion, “July is Picnic 
Month,” is being provided by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. The firm has sent 
all of its wholesalers literature, dis- 
play guides, newspaper ads, radio 
commercials and newspaper releases 
to tie-in with the picnic month pro- 
motion. Paul C. Guignon, sales man- 
ager, bakery products department, 
said Anheuser-Busch is “happy to be 
able to cooperate” in the promotion. 
Wholesalers have been requested to 
brief each sales person on the pro- 
motion, and special efforts are being 
made to have grocers promote rolls 
and sandwiches with the firm’s Bud- 
weiser beer during July. 
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Macaroni Manufacturers Name Peter LaRosa 


SHAWNEE - ON - THE - DELA- 
WARE, PA.—The past, present and 
future mingled pleasantly at the gold- 
en anniversary meeting of the Nation- 
all Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., June 
15-17. 

More than 250 macaroni manufac- 
turers and guests attended the con- 
vention to reminisce about the past 
half century, to elect officers, and 
compare notes on current problems, 
and to hear panel discussions and 
talks on what lies ahead for the indus- 
try. 

Elected as officers of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year were: presi- 
dent, Peter La Rosa, V. La Rosa & 
Sons, Brooklyn; first vice president, 
Lloyd E. Skinner, Skinner Manufac- 
turing Co., Omaha; second vice presi- 
dent, Guido Merlino, Mission Maca- 
roni Co., Seattle; and third vice presi- 
dent, Horace P. Gioia, Alfonso Gioia & 
Sons, Rochester, N.Y. 

Mr. La Rosa succeeds Thomas A 
Cuneo, Ronco Foods, Memphis, Tenn., 
who served as president of the asso- 
ciation for the past two years. 

The principal speaker at the meet- 
ing’s merchandising session was J. 
Sidney Johnson, director of trade re- 
lations and assistant to the vice presi- 
dent for sales of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. 

In his talk on ‘Merchandising in 
Today’s Market,” Mr. Johnson told 
the macaroni group that successful 
selling today involves strategy for the 
long pull rather than sales for a 
day or a week or a month. He urged 
the scientific approach to sales analy- 








Charles A. Lang 


RETIRES—Charles A. Lang retired 
this month from his position as vice 
president and chief engineer of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. He had been with the company 
since 1938. Mr. Lang, a native of 
Vermont and engineering graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, first en- 
tered the milling business in Minne- 
apolis in 1908, serving as assistant 
and then general superintendent of 
the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., which was owned by Stand- 
ard Milling Co., until 1919. He then 
joined C. F. Haglin & Sons Construc- 
tion Co. and was engaged in work 
on several major buildings in the 
Minneapolis area, Later he was in 
engineering consulting work before 
joining Russell-Miller in 1938. Now 
that he has retired, Mr. Lang plans 
just “to take it easy.” 


sis and profits not only for the manu- 
facturer, but also for his distributors, 
and then with these hard facts scien- 
tifically obtained to develop the art 
of persuasion in selling. 

A Selling Program 

“Give your men a good selling pro- 
gram each month. Improve their sell- 
ing tools. Increase their information 
and extend their vision to believe in 
themselves and their customers,” he 
concluded. 

Charter member, Henry D. Rossi, 
read a paper at the convention on 
“How to Manufacture Macaroni.” 
This paper was received very enthusi- 
astically by the membership not only 
because of its content but because it 
was the identical talk presented by 
Mr. Rossi at the first meeting of the 
NMMaA in 1904. 

One of the meeting highlights was 
the honoring of eight past presidents 
of the NMMA with a plaque in rec- 
ognition and appreciation of their 
leadership and service to the associa- 
tion and the industry. 


Past presidents honored’ were: 
Frank L. Zerega, Fairlawn, N.J., 


1930-32; Glenn G. Hoskins, Liberty- 
ville, Ill., 1933-34; L. S. Vagnino, St. 
Louis, 1934-36; J. Harry Diamond, 
Lincoln, Neb., 1939-40; C. W. Wolfe, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1941-48; C. L. Norris, 
Minneapolis, 1948-50; C. Frederick 
Mueller, Jersey City, N.J., 1950-52; 
and Mr. Cuneo. 

Newly-elected and reelected as 
members of the NMMA board of di- 
rectors were: Joseph Pellegrino, Low- 
ell, Mass.; Sam Arena, Norristown, 
Pa.; Emanuel Ronzoni, Jr., Long 
Island City, N.Y.;Raymond Guerissi, 
Lebanon, Pa.; Albert S. Weiss, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; A. Irving Grass, Chicago; 
John A. Viviano, Detroit; Albert Rav- 
arino, St. Louis; Peter J. Viviano, 
Louisville; Paul Bienvenu, Montreal, 
Canada; Maurice L. Ryan, St. Paul; 
John Laneri, Fort Worth; Vincent De 
Domenico, San Leandro, Cal; Alfred 
Spadafora, Los Angeles; Edward De 
Rocco, San Diego; Robert I. Cowen, 
Long Island City, N.Y.; Alfred E 
Rossi, Auburn, N.J.; Jerome L. Tu- 
jague, New Orleans; Dominic Palaz- 
zolo, Cincinnati; Arthur Russo, Chica- 
go; and Robert William, Los Angeles. 
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We Operate 
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Including 
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GRAIN PROCESSORS MEET —Fun for everyone, as 
well as business, was included on the program of the 


annual 


mid-summer meeting of the Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn., meeting at the North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis., July 1-3. Some of the persons 
attending are shown on the above pictures, reading left 
to right. Left, Harold Alsted, Sprout Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muney, Pa.; George F. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer 
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Co., Chicago, president of the group; Ralph E. Williams, 
B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; and Walter C. Ronk, Barnard 
& Leas Manufactur:ng Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Right, 
Irl A. Daffin, Dafliin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Russell B. Maas, Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind.; 
Mr. Thomas; Raymond J. Walter, New York, executive 
secretary of the group; and Oscar K. Mayhew, Hart- 
Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn, (See story on page 10). 





CCC Buys New Grain Bins With 


100 Million Bushel Capacity 


WASHINGTON-— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has awarded con- 
tracts for the purchase by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. of grain storage 
structures with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 100 million bushels. The struc- 
tures will be used chiefly for the stor- 
age of corn taken over under the 
1953 price support operation in the 
midwestern area. 

These emergency storage structures 
will be located in areas where com- 
mercial facilities are limited. The 
structures will be used only for CCC- 
owned grains to ease the grain han- 
dling and storage load on farm and 
commercial facilities. With extremely 
large supplies of grain in prospect 
this summer and fall storage facilities 
will be taxed to the utmost and the 
additional bins acquired by CCC will 
not lessen the need for added farm 
and commercial storage during this 
year’s harvest, the USDA said. 

The structures just purchased are 
of two types: standard metal bins and 
wood intermediate size structures. 
The total cost to CCC for the storage 
structures is estimated to be about 
$20'4 million, including f.o.b. cost of 
the structures, transportation, and 
erection at the storage sites. This is 


an average erected cost of about 
20%¢ per bushel of total capacity 
(The f.o.b. cost averages about 15.3¢ 
per bushel.) All contract delivery 
dates are July 31. 

The structures will be located chief- 
ly in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. With nearly 400 million bush 
els of corn under the 1953 price sup- 
port program in this area, the need 
for added storage for CCC-owned 
corn is expected to be large after 
July 31 when the 1953 loans mature 
and when delivery will be made unde: 
purchase agreements. 

With the addition of 100 million 
bushels of storage under this pur- 
chase and the 100 million bushels of 


capacity purchased earlier this year 


for storing wheat acquired by CCC 
under the 1953 support operation, 
CCC will have approximately 837 mil- 
lion bushels of emergency bin stor- 
age capacity. 

The acquisition of emergency stor- 
age by USDA is a part of an overall 


program to obtain storage needed for 


the huge grain and oilseed supplies 
anticipated this summer and _ fall 
Commercial facilities are being en- 








NEW PIE TYPE — General Mills, Inc., has developed a new “Hidden Crust” 
pie, to be featured to consumers via rad‘o, TV 
advertisements in national magazines during July and 


and full-color back 
August. 


Herman, director of GMI bakery sales service, says the pie is commercially 


practical with a total ingredient cost of .2787¢ for an 8-in. pie. A promotion 
kit including window streamers specially designed for bakers, merchandising 
bulletins, formulas and make-up procedures is being made available to the 


baking industry by the firm. 


cover 
Ralph 8. 


couraged through a grain storage oc- 
cupancy program which has resulted 
in the construction of 134 million 
bushels of capacity since last fall with 
possibly another 100 million bushels 
of capacity to be built within the 
Applications for new contracts 
are now being accepted under this 
program. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Commodity Activities 
Moved fo Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI—AIll processed com- 
modity activities formerly handled by 
the office of Commodity Stabilization 
Service in Kansas City were trans- 
ferred to this city July 1. 

The transfer included purchase and 
sales activities, movement, storage, 
inventory management, payment, 
aeCointing and related functions rel- 
ative to butter, cheese, nonfat dry 
milk solids, honey, linseed oil, live- 
stock products and processed fruits 
and vegetables. 

This was the fourth such transfer 
to the local office, others having been 
from the Chicago, New Orleans and 
Dallas commodity offices. For the 
present, activities at the Minneapolis 
office will be continued there. 

The additional workload created by 
the latest transfer will necessitate 
hiring of 25 additional employees in 
the local office, which now has 252 
employees, according to Harley E. 
Banks, director. 


yeal 


————@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LirFte—— 
RICKEL AIR BASE STORAGE 
GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—E. L. 

Rickel-Grain, of Kansas City, has 
leased five buildings at the air base 
nine miles east of Garden City. Mr. 
Rickel said the firm has an option 
to lease two more buildings at the 
site when they are released Juy 1. 
The seven buildings will provide stor- 
age for about 1 million’ bushels. 
Wheat stored in the buildings will 
be moved to Pierceville, Kansas for 
loading out when sold. Troy Osen- 
baugh, former foreman of the Arnold 
Milling Co. at Sterling, Kansas, for 
1@ years, is manager of the Rickel 
facilities at the air base. 


“~“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CSS Calls for Bids 
On Cottonseed Meal 


WASHINGTON 
New Orleans office of Commodity 
Stabilization Service announced 
availability of out-of-position stocks 
of cottonseed meal from the old crop 
in Arizona and west Texas for bids 
to be accepted not later than July 
12. The government obtained this 
meal at approximately $54.50 a ton 
basis and will have to pay approxi- 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
MOULDER PANNERS—EXTRAORDINARY 


value on two Readco Reverse Sheet 
Moulder Panners, excellent condition, at 
acritice price. Write address 1898, The 
Northwestern Miller, P. ©. Box 67, Min 
neapolis 1, Minn 

















HELP WANTED ' 








pon v 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILLER 


who will be capable in a year or two 
with our company of assuming responsi 
bility of plant superintendent. Give com 
p'ete personal history, milling experience 
and whether Northwest or Southwest lo 
cation preferred Men n our company 
know about this ad Applications kept in 
strictest confidence Address 1964 The 
Northwestern Miller, P. ©. Box 67, Min 
neapolis 1, Minn 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








ee v 


BAKERY, COLORADO, GROSSING $35,000 
in retail sale Established 
years This place is a 
Present owner has many irons in the fire 
and will Free pictures on. re 
quest Continental S04 Grand, 
City, Mo 


seventeen 
money maker 
sacrifices 


Kansas 





MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv ee 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y¥ 





MACHINERY WANTED—TWO DOUBLE 
Stands 9x24 Nordyke & Marmon A-drive 
shell bearing roller mills with or without 
rolls and housing. Also No. 5 For 
ster Bran Duster and Richardson Sacking 


feeder 

















Scales Address 1965, The Northwestern 
Miller, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
BAKERY WANTED 
v 
BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 


ers for all types of bakeries 
listings or inquiries Murray 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mail us your 
Bloom, 26 





MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machivery You Necd 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 





iz N.E, 28th S8t., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








mately $6 a ton storage when the 
meal is purchased. 

It is now expected that 
about 50,000 tons will not 
$50 ton, basis f.o.b. cars at 
of storage. 

An additional quantity of 50,000 
tons is expected to be offered for 
sale on a similar bid basis next 
month. 


bids for 
exceed 
point 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, June 1954 (0000's omitted) 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo 145 6 564 
Chicago 2,091 
New York 101 
Duluth 120 
Lakes 785 116 
Totals 544 841 3,091 35 
Previous week ) 365 404 1,978 409 
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Better products for your farm... 
Better markets fo 






Cargill Creative Processing is constantly looking for 
new uses, and new processing methods like these: 








ESTE LT 
bias ¢ raat ee 









BETTER PRODUCTS for more profitable BETTER PRODUCTS for your livestock BETTER PRODUCTS for corn raisers be- BETTER MARKETS because 8 different 
poultry through processing by Car- because of Nutrena’s creative cause of creative breeding and _ farm products are sold in Nutrena 
gill’s feed affiliate. processing. processing. Dog Food. 





: 
fe he, 


BETTER MARKETS for your flaxseed be- BETTER MARKETS for your flax crop BETTER MARKETS for your bean crop _ BETTER MARKETS & PRODUCTS for you be- 


ews é 















cause Cargill creatively processes when Cargill is processing and sell- because Cargill is processing and _ cause of high-quality soybean meal 
and sells Linseed Oil. ing the linseed meal. improving the oil. Cargill is processing. 

- Bo : 

Bee y 

ah aw * : 

tals RG ; : ; 

HERE 1S HOW Cargill helps get your grain into a more usable form. First, haps one of Cargill’s. Finally, your grain is likely to go to a processing 
your grain goes to a country elevator—perhaps one of Cargill's. Then, it plant, where more than 75% of all farm products end up to be made into 
is shipped (with your neighbor's grain) to a terminal elevator—again per- things to be eaten or used. 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 





This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 





like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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Another new crop of 
Nebraska wheat is being 
harvested. Nearly all of 

that crop was planted of 
varieties good to excellent 

in milling and baking charac- 
teristics. From this region we 
select the choice wheat used 
to make WISDOM Bakers’ Pat- 
ent — a flour which does the 
work of both spring and winter 


types in your plant. You'll be wise 
to WISDOM now. 


Flour Mills aft: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 


DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CWTS. 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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HUBBARD 


| keyword to quality for 


yun 75 Years! 


~ In 1879, The Hubbard Milling Company was founded 
=. on the principle that any product worth making is 
worth making well! This has been the guiding prin- 
ciple behind Hubbard during its 75 years of progress 
and service ... it has been the driving force that has 
enabled Hubbard to always be first with the finest. 

i Sig As the quality standard-bearer in the flour field...as 
4 2 the pioneer in the Concentrate way of feeding, The 
Aeiyk Hubbard Milling Company celebrates its 75th anniver- 
& sary by re-dedicating itself to the task of always 
maintaining the high and exacting Hubbard standards! 


tog 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY Mankato, Minn. 


Marion, Indiana 
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It pays to be in the right spot... for 
convenience, for economy, for quality. 
That’s why we emphasize the location 
of the PAGE mills at Topeka, where 
choice wheats can be drawn without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states, Kansas, Nebraska, 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 


Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 


quality leadership. 
HAR 


WHEAT MILE KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
PRODUCING Company 


rs Exclusively DIVISION OF 
lou FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BAK, 14 FLOURS a that give 
F BAKER Loe 
Ro) 7 poe easy to sell! 


gy § 
TEA TABLE 
















p WINTER 












Bakers’ F 





Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaliLy 















If interested in Associated Mills Econo-flo bulk 


storage and handling equipment for your bakery, T oo | E AE ¢ B b R 2 L oO U Rg Ww t L L g oO. 


we would like to suggest that you discuss Econo- 


flo with your local Weber Mills representative SALINA KAN SAS AO SL 
f 


or write direct to the Weber Flour Mills Company. 
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When a flour has been milled and used through 


more than fifty years of baking history, it has to 
be good. That is the record of POLAR BEAR. 
To these years of experience add POLAR 
BEAR'S modern milling methods and you have 
a flour that meets the most exacting shop re- 


quirement. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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na of \ 


If the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 














...not quite as good i 


as a vacation, but almost... ad 
since the boss put us on 100% - 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no fussing and fretting... then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 








for no “cripples.” It’s easy to bake perfect brown loaves every time since we’re 


using a// Drinkwater. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 








GRAIN SERVICE 
where 





t : 
ba 
eA 

; New York Louisville 

Bh Chicego Memphis ; 

St. Louls Enid fe 
Kansas City Geiveston iy, 
Omehe Houston ia, 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth d 
Buffalo Portiend be 
Toledo Sen Francisco y 
Columbus Los Angeles : 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8, C, ve 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. i 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Lowls Nashville 
Kenses City L oulsville 
mehe ae 8 
re Minneapolis 
Gl Buffelo a may 
4, Toledo Ft. Worth 


F 2 Columbus Portland 





MILLING veers 


rRo 
ik EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











MILLING 
EN GINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
5 
1911 Beltimore + Kanses City, Mo. 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


| NAPPANEE MILLING CO 


NAPPANEE, IND 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Mansas City, Missour! 





































SUPERIOR 
rice BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Nl Atlante Minneapelis 
MILLING ae Sree New York City 
INDUSTRY barred Sevenneh 
airs —— Winter Haven, Fle. 
Les Angeles Sen Francisco 
1870 Kenses City, Kens, Phoenix 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............+- 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp...........sse+. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
eee See GR, ccc ccccccccvccece 
Stannard, Collinae & Co..........eee000. 
Star of the West Milling Co............ 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. .......... eecee 
Stock, FW. W.. & Gomes, InC....cccccccce 
ee BD tic Bin. 60466060 0600000606000 
Stratton Grain Co, ......cceeseesenees 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co, ......sceeees 
Stviese, DB. BR, GOicccccvvecccsccvcccsss 
Sullivan, E. D., & Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ..........++. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.........++. 
Temmant & Hoyt GOe..ccccccccccsccscccece 
The Northwestern Miller .........+2 ss 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. ......eeeeseeeees 
Topnotch Flour Mills ‘ ee 
Toronto Elevatora, Ltd. ........seee00% 
Tet Gletw BIS GS. ccvcccccsccossces 


Uhimann Grain Co. .....cccccccccceccs 
Union Bag & Paper Corp........ssesse: 
Union Steel Products Co..........e0005. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban. George, Milling Co............. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...........+.+. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V..........+. 
Verhoeff & Zoon'’s Handel. N. V........ 
Vin, FP. Cie B Geroccccceccccce eoccccces 
Voigt Milling Co. ........ eccese eccccce 
Vreeswyk, Gebroedere .........esseeees 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........+.+- 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. ......... Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd...... TTT TT ceeve 
Watson-Higginse Milling Co. ........+:. 
Weber Flour Mille Co.......ceeeeeeees 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. coee 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co........ eccccece ee 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co...... eeccces 
Wichita Flour Mills Co..........+.. coes 
Willams Bros. Co. 2... cccccceccecenves 


Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd..........eceeeees 
Witsenburg. M.. JP.. NM. Voccccccccccces 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.........6.-006- 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- TOTTI IIT 


gram of services to its advertisers, including Ohe Northwestern Miller 





bulletin and list services. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service program? 








118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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on schedule 


Modern transportation — whether by land, sea or air —is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIviISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES 1N rRUoCRCCPAL €C€479368 


."’ “Novadelox"’ and ‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 
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| “PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


WHO FIGHTS YOUR 
INSECT ENEMIES? 


Insects eat away our national wealth at the rate of $4 
billion yearly. They endanger our health and destroy 
huge quantities of food. But the nation’s entomologists 
are fighting these public enemies, and deserve recogni- 
tion for their great accomplishments. 





Scientific insect control benefits the nation by saving lives, material 
resources and dollars. It saves hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year in grains, meat, milk, eggs and other food products. It has helped 
wipe out malaria, cholera, typhoid and other diseases. And it has 
greatly reduced insect damage to clothing, household fabrics, lumber, 
trees and plants. 


Great as these accomplishments are, much remains to be done. Insects 
still take more production from our soils than man, and they kill more 
trees every year than are destroyed by forest fires. 


General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civic organizations and 
individuals in commemorating 100 years of professional entomology. 
We offer our congratulations on past accomplishments and confidence 
in greater progress in the future. 





